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[conTINVED.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WHICH INTRODUCES A NEW CHARACTER. 


Ir was early morning, but the dazzling sun- 
fight reflected from the snow was softened and 
tempered as its rays were transmitted through 
colored glass panes, and curtains of pink silk and 
lace fringed with gold, to the interior of a small 
cabinet or boudoir, wherein sat a lady of com- 
manding figure and imperial beauty. Moulded 
like a Juno, her faultless form was robed in pur- 
ple velvet, which heightened the dazzling fair- 
ness of her rounded arms and her snowy neck, 
the whiteness of which shamed the necklace of 
pearls that encircled it. Her high, pale brow, 
her regular arched eyebrows, her piercing black 
eyes, her full, ripe lips, challenged admiration, in 
spite of a haughty expression that marked the 
lady of high birth, and accustomed command. 
Her dress and surroundings indicated lofty sta- 
tion and boundless wealth. ‘lhe bandeau that 
confined her raven’black hair was studded with 
diamonds, each one a fortune. Costly carpets ¢ 
covered the floor. The solid silver table that 
stood before her, supported a writing-desk of 
ebony, pearl and gold. Marble statues stood in 
niches. Other recesses were filled with lofty 
Venetian mirrors that multiplied the splendors 
of the apartment and repeated the commanding 
figure of its occupant, who, wherever she turned 
her head, beheld an image of herself, a silent 
flatterer that told her how surpassingly beautiful 
she was. 

Yet there was an expression of care and anx- 
iety upon her beautiful face, showing how im- 
potent are rank and wealth to ward off the ills 
of life. 

The lady touched a silver bell that stood upon 
the table, and, at its musical note, a heavy cur- 
tain was lifted, and a richly-dresse@d attendant, 
entering, prostrated himself at her feet with an 
oriental salutation. 

“ Rise, Dimitri,” said the lady. 

The attendant obeyed, and stood in a respect- 
ful attitude, awaiting her commands. 

“Well,” said the lady, impatiently—“ what 
news ?” 

“ May it please your majesty, Count Romanoff 
has returned.” 

“Returned! And how is it that I learn it 
first from your lips? When did he get back ?” 
“ Last night, may it please your majesty.” 

“ Then he is in Kief?”’ 

“No, madam—at Romanoffsky.” 

“And has not yet reported himself. He did 
not return alone ?” 

“May it please your majesty, be had a com- 
panion.” 

“Who was he ?” 

“Tt was a lady.” 

“A lady ?” 

“ Yes—an Italian lady from Venice.” 

“All is well, then. Have you seen her ?” 

“TI obeyed your majesty’s instruction, and 
mingled with the count’s servitors, watched them 
closely on their arrival.” 

“This strange lady is said to be handsome. 
Is the report true?” 

“After seeing your majesty, all other ladies 
suffer by comparison.” 

“ You are a true Greek, Dimitri, and flattery 
is familiar to your lips. It is equally so to my 
ears. But leaving myself out of the question— 
is the girl attractive? We are curious to 
know.” 

“She has a greceful figure. Her features are 
regular enough—with blue eyes and fair hair.” 

“Her figure is not tall and commanding 
then ?”’ 

“On the contrary, it is rather slight.” 

“And how did Romanoff behave to his 
charge ¢” 

“Asa vassal toa princess. He treated her 
with the tenderest respect, and the resources of 





his hospitality were exhausted in her reception.” 

The eyes of the Empress Helena, for the lady 
wag the czarina herself, flashed at this remark, an 
expression not unnoticed by the wily Greek spy, 
but almost instantly a smile wreathed her rosy 
lips, and she said, gaily : 


fully fulfilled his mission. You, too, have been 
a trusty servant, and shall not go unrewarded. 
Leave ite now—bat fo not léate the palace, Ss 
I may again require your services to-day.” 
Dimitri the Greek kneeled at the feet of his 
imperial mistress, and respectfully kissed the 
hand gracefully extended by the Czaripa Helena, 
and then stepped backward till he reached the 
curtain which masked the door by which he had 
entered, and through which he now retired. 

Left alone, the exterior calmness which the 
ezarina had forced herself to assume in the pres- 
ence of her vassal, gave way to an expression of 
mingled anger and sorrow. Her colorless com- 
plexion gradually flushed—the veins on her tem- 
ples swelled, her thin nostrils dilated, her brows 
contracted, fire shot from her dark eyes, and her 
hands were clenched convulsively. Rising from 
her seat, she paced the narrow apartment to and 
fro, with the nervous, quick tread of a caged 
panther, a prey to the most violent agitation. 
“Can it be ?” she muttered to herself. ‘“ Can 
it be that the proud spirit that has gazed with 
rapture on the majesty of Russia, stoops to ad- 
miration ofa baby-faced girl? Fool that I was ! 
I should have sent some other on this mission. 
Yet could I anticipate that he would prove false 
to the calls of gratitude and honor—that he, 
whose fortune I had made, would be false to the 
hand that fed him! Woe to thee, Ivan Roman- 
off, if my suspicions prove legitimate! Better 
hadst thou been born the meanest serf that hugs 
his chain beneath the frown of his feudal lord.” 

She suddenly paused before a full-length mir- 
ror which reflected her imperial person, and 
started at the frenzied image it gave back. 

“ This will never do,” she said. “I am no 
longer young, and beauty will soon follow youth 
if I permit my passion to reign unchecked. No, 
the mistress of empire must be mistress of her- 
self, too. At least, Ivan shall not enjoy the 
triumph of seeing me moved. I must meet him 
with a calm brow ard smiling lip. Treachery 
for treachery—hate for hate, if it has come to 
that.” 

And with a mighty effort, the czarina dismiss- 
ed all traces of excitement from her countenance. 
She essayed a smile, and the smile became gen- 
uine, as she saw the change it effected in her 
face. The rose tint of the curtains threw a flush 
upon her features, and as she gazed upon her 
reflected image, she knew that she was peerlessly 
beautiful. 

At this moment the trumpet of the warder 
rang out a proud challenge. It was answered 
by another trumpet without the walls. The 
empress sank into a seat and listened. She 

heard the creak of the portcullis, as it was raised, 
and the rattle of the drawbridge as it fell, and 
then the trampling of horses in the courtyard of 
the palace. Curiosity prompted her to look 
from the window—but pride held her back, and 
she calmly awaited the issue. 

Presently, a maid of honor made her ap- 
pearance. 

“May it please your majesty, the Count Ivan 
Romanoff has arrived, and claims permission to 
pay his respects.” 

“ We will receive him.” 

‘Is it your majesty’s pleasure to receive him 





“ This is well—1 see that the count has faith- 
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him to our cabii 

* ‘The inal of hi 

“Now, then, Romanoff,” thought the empress, 
“we will see how you will sustain the ordeal.” 
In a moment more, Count Ivan, dazzling in 
his manly beauty, and the, splendor of his attire, 
had flung himself at the feet of his imperial mis- 
tress. Reverentially he pressed her white hand 


“ No—his mission is confidenti ne 
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| to his lips, and even after this act of homage had 


been rendered, he continued to kneel. 

“ Rise, Ivan, rise !” said the empress. “ There 
are no prying eyes to scan us—and this etiquette 
is wearisome. Here, at least, I can dispense 
with the exactions of rank.” 

Romanoff rose to his feet. 

“Be seated, Ivan,” said the czarina—“ and 
lay aside this cold and ceremonious air. It is 
long since I have seen you.” 

“Many months, your majesty—to me they 
have seemed years.” 

“Yet you have been living in the fairest land 
of the earth, if all tales be true,” said the empress. 
“ Dearer to me are these cold snowy plains 
and rugged forests, than the summer glories of 
the Adriatic,” answered the count. 

“And why so?” 

“Do you ask me?” said the count, with a 
tremulous voice, and dropping his eyes as he 
spoke. 

“ Yet you had no disagreeable mission, though 
a delicate one to perform,” said the czarina. 

“The hardest that could be imposed upon a 
man,” replied the count, “ craving your majesty’s 
pardon.” 

“What! to make love to a beautiful girl ?” 

“ To feign love to agirl.” 

“A young and attractive girl, count.” 

“Toone who had never seen your majesty— 
perhaps,” Count Romanoff ventured to say. 

“But why were you so tardy in apprising us 
of your return ?” 

“ My gracious sovereign, I arrived at a late 
hour, last night—an unusual hour to crave an 
audience. I was travel-worn, and could not 
think of presenting myself to your majesty in an 
unfitting garb.” 

“And you have brought your charge to Kief 
with you ?” 

“Pardon, your majesty—I could not venture 
to do so without your positive commands.” 

“T am impatient to see the girl.” 

“ Shall I bring her hither ?”” 

“ Perhaps it would be as well for me to see her 
at Romanoffsky.” 

“T will hasten thither and apprise her of the 
honor your majesty designs.” 

“ By no means.” 

“Then you will, perhaps, accept the escort of 
myself and followers, and return with me?” 

“T think not. Ihavea fancy to pay hera 
visit incognita, and take her by surprise.” 

The count changed color, and though he at- 
tempted to smile, yet the keen eye of the czarina 
did not fail to notice his emotion. 

“No, count,” she said, “* you will remain here 
our prisoner—we mean, our honored guest, while 
we explore for ourselves the secrets of Roman- 
offsky.” 

“But my palace may be in disorder—you 
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“ You are anxious,” said the em- 





yine @ foreign: 
land upon my business. No—I have informed 
myself of all that was going on at Romanoffsky, 
and I assure you, count, that never was noble 
more faithfully served than you are by your serfs. 
Your housekeeper is a model—and for Michael, 
you might leave uncounted treasures in his honest 
hands. Fear not that I shall find everything in 
fitting order at R ffsky. But r b 
that I go not a sovereign—but as an undistin- 
guished visitor.’ 

“It is not thus that I would have your majes- 
ty honor the dwelling of her most devoted 
vassal.” 

“ Of her friend, rather,” said the empress, with 
a flattering smile. 

“ Still, your majesty has but to express her 
wishes, and I humbly submit.” 

“ Well, then, it is agreed that you remain my 
guest. All here are instructed to pay all honor, 
and respect.” 

“And may I venture to ask what your pur- 
poses are, with regard to this poor girl?” 

“The fature will decide that. Wait until I 
have seen her.” 

Romanoff could only bow in silence, but his 
heart beat with most anxious anticipation of the 
future. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A STARTLING REVELATION. 


Wuen Viola awoke the morning after her 
arrival at Romanoffsky, she could scarcely per- 
suade herself that she was not still dreaming. 
The pleasant summer warmth diffused through 
her apartment, was like the breath of the Italian 
skies to which she was accustomed, and it seemed 
as if she could not have left the shores of the 
Adriatic. Lovely exotic flowers, blushing in 
marble vases, aided the illusion. Starting from 
her couch, she rushed to a window and drew back 
the curtain. Ah, how quickly then her dream 
was dissipated. Far as the eye could reach, 
stretched plains of dazzling snow, broken only 
by pine forests, whose tall tops waved as the keen 
north wind swept through their swaying ranks in 
eddying gusts. A momentary feeling of sadness 
oppressed her heart, but it instantly vanished as 
she thought of her lover. Kneeling down by 
her bedside, she bowed her head in prayer, but 
while she solicited guidance and protection for 
herself, she invoked blessings for the companion 
of her flight, her only earthly guardian and 
friend. 

After making her toilet, she was conducted by 
smiling handmaidens to the apartment where 
her morning meal was prepared. She gazed 
about her inquiringly, and uttered the name of 
| Romanoff. 

One of the attendants replied by signs that he 
had gone forth—an unwelcome piece of intei- 
ligence. After breakfast she amused herself by 
wandering in the conservatory, and by exam- 
ining the paintings and statues in a gallery, and 
finally returned to tue draperied apartment where 
she had met Ivan on the preceding nig ht. 


up to the palace of Romanoffsky in a sledge, and 
solicited of Michael the permission to display his 
wares to the master of the house. 


can’t I see the lady of the house ?” 


i oe oa ae 
pect me. requ ; ser 
seech you.” 


He was informed that the count was absent. 
“ That is unfortunate,” said the trader. ‘“ But 


“ The count is unmarried,” answered Michael. 
Then he bethought him of Viola, and told the 
Jew that there was a lady guest within who 
might like to look at some of his wares, but that 
she spoke only Italian. 

“T can speak Italian,” said the old merchant, 
“for Thave been a trader in many lands.” 

So honest Michael contrived to make his wish 
known to Viola, and the young girl consented to 
receive the tradesman. 

The Jew caused two of the serfs to carry into 
the palace a heavy chest filled with his choicest 
wares, and. having saluted Viola respectfully, 
began to display its contents with a sort of pro- 
fessional pride. 

“ Here, my lady,” said he, “are goods from 
the east and west. Here are diamonds from 
Golconda, and pearls from the coast of Coro- 
mandel. Here are shawls from the looms of 
Cashmere, and silks from the shores of the 
Yellow River. Here is velvet from Genoa, fit 
for the wear of the czarina herself. Pray look 
at them, my pretty lady, and choose. You shall 
fix your own price, for I am sure you are as 
generous as you are beautiful.” 

Viola, reclining on the divan, turned over the 
costly goods, now and then asking a question re- 
specting them, while the Jew watched her keenly 
though furtively. All at once, he said : 

“I pray you, madam, to send away your at- 
tendants, for I have something of the utmost im- 
a to you, and though we 
a tongue strange to them, yet 








Viola’s curiosity was strongly excited by this 
appeal, and without hesitation, she req d her 
attendants to withdraw. The, moment they were 
alone, the old man threw himself on his knees 
before the beautiful girl. i 

[sex ENGRAVING.] : 

“The saints in heaven be praised !’”’ he cried, 
“ that have listened to my prayers and prolonged 
my life till Ihave been permitted to see once 
more the daughter of my master. I pray thee, 
lady, to permit me reverently to kiss thy hand.” 

Wondering at the emotion betrayed by the 
stranger, Viola extended her hand. The old 
man bowed his forelfead over it, and then, re- 
linquishing it, clasped his hands, raised his eyes 
to heaven, and appeared rapt in an ecstasy of 
gratitude and delight. 

“ Rise, rise, my aged friend,” said Viola, 
alarmed at these demonstrations from a stranger. 
“Itis not fitting that you should humble your- 
self before me.” 

“ Generous lady,” said the old man, “ you 
know too well that this act of homage is your 
right.” 

“TI do not understand you, my old friend,” 
said Viola, who began to have doubts of the 
sanity of her mysterious visitor. “And I pray 
yon to rise.”’ 

“ Your lightest wish is a command,” said the 
old man, as he rose. ‘“ Blessed be the hour that 
brings you back to Russia.” 

“ That brings me back to Russia!” 

“Yet it was not here that I expected to find 
you,” muttered the old man, glancing round 
him. “Not beneath this roof. But you know 
best. It is sometimes policy to seek safety in the 
jaws of danger.” 

“T pray you, sir,” said Viola, who was begin- 
ning to be alarmed, “to explain yourself?’ 

“ The hour has arrived then?” asked the old 
man. “ Well, it finds us ready.” 

“The hour! and ready for what?” 

“ The hour for you to assert your rights.” 

“ My rights!” 

“Fear nothing. My fidelity has been proved 
and tried by years. This disguise—this humble 
occupation—show what humiliation and toil and 





danger I am ready to incur for your sake.”” 

“For my sake! Yet I know you not.” 

“ That is true—I had forgotten—you were an 
unconscious child when your eyes first rested on 
my face. Yet you must have heard of Feodore 
Feodorovitch the boyard ?” 

“Never!” said Viola, emphatically. 

“Never! that is indeed strange. Yet my 
name was intimately associated with your early . 
furtanes.” 

“IT think, my friend,” said Viola, gravely, 
“that you have entirely mistaken the identity of 
the person you are addressing. My name is 
Viola.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Twas brought up in Venice by a good old 
















man now no more.” 
“Ay—by an alchemist—an astrologer.” 











in the Hall of Audience ?” 


know when the master’s eye is absent—” 


About this time, an old Jewish mer-hant drove 


“ That is true,” said Viola, with surprise. 
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“You see that Iam not mad,” said the old 
man. “And that mark on your wrist—that 
cross—no—no—I am not mistaken. But did 
Montaldi never inform you of the secret of your 
birth ?” 

“Never! his death was sudden. He left in- 
deed a scroll—but that told me nothing—it was 
written in unintelligible characters.” 

“ Great Heaven! and it is then from my lips 
that you must learn the fortune to which you 
were born—the name—the rank to which you 
are entitled ?” 

“T have no name and rank—I am only an 
Italian singer.” 

“Daughter of one who is now a saint in 
heaven!” said the old man, looking upward. 
“ You are no nameless girl. You were born to 
rights from which you have been foully debarred, 
but to which you shall be restored if there is might 
in true hearts and hands. You are no child of 
the sunny south—no—here in our own Russia 
you first drew your breath.” 

“In Russia!” 

“Ay, lady. And Heaven has reserved to these 
aged lips to tell who and what you are. Listen, 
for I shall speak low, since these walls have ears, 
and these towers spies within them. Thou art 
Sophia, daughter of the Czar, Vasili IV., my sov- 
ereign mistress and the empress of Russia.” 

“ Daughter of Vasili 1V.!” cried Viola. 

“Yes—and rightful sovereign of these 
realms.” 

“ What mean you, old man? You terrify, you 
torture me.” 

“God forbid! Heaven is my witness that 
what I say is true. Surely as I stand here, sure- 
ly as you bear that cross upon your wrist, that 
ineffaceable token ped in my presence, you 
are the daughter of the czar, by his first wife, 
and as such heiress to the throne, usurped by 
Helena, the reigning czarina, and his youthful 
widow. It was I who snatched you from the 
hands of Helena when she sought your life. I, 
the friend and confidant of my lost master, aided 
by other friends, raised the standard of revolt, 
and long and well we fought for your rights. 
But the imperial troops prevailed. You were 
passed from hand to hand, and finally confided 
to the charge of one Guilio Montaldi, an astrolo- 
ger, who had long resided at the court of Vasili 
IV., and was his trusty friend and favorite. He 
was true to his trust, and while we covered his 
retreat, and fought a final battle on the banks of 
the Borysthenes, he crossed the frontier. Alas! 
of all the gallant array of nobles and boyards 
who warred for your rights, few.indeed are left. 
Some laid their heads upon the block; others 
fell in battle, others again wore out their lives in 
penal servitude beneath a merciless sky. I 
escaped their vengeance, secreted myself till 
pursuit was over,'and then came forth again in 
disguise, and have braved and baflled detection. 
I have not been idle; I have kept alive your 
memory among those who groan beneath an 
usurped sceptre. A mine is prepared beneath 
the feet of the czarina, the explosion of which 
will rend her power to atoms.” 

« O, let this fatal secret die, Iimplore you: Let 
me be still only Viola, the Venetian maiden, 
only too happy in the love of Ivan Romanoff.” 

“The love of Ivan Romanoff!” said the 
boyard, sadly. ‘“ Would that you had breathed 
another name! Butno! 1 will not dash your 
hopes—or rudely dispel a cherished dream. Yet 
it must be only adream. Such love is incom- 
patible with ambition.” 

“But I have no ambition,” said Viola, for 
such we will continue to call her for the present. 
“T renounce the fatal rights you have apprized 
me. I seek not grandeur—but happiness.” 

“Noble lady,” said Feodore— it was the 
dying wish of your father, that you should claim 
the throne to which you are entitled.” 

“ My father’s dying wish!” faltered Viola. 

“Yes; and to fulfil this wish, thousands 
have poured out their life-blood on the battle- 
field.” 

“ I knew it not.” 

“That does not absolve you from your duties. 
To replace you on the throne, the noblest and 
best of the land are bound by the most sacred 
oaths, and have armed for the overthrow of 
Helena.” 

“Yet she was my father’s wife.” 

“But not unsuspected of having hastened his 
death.” 

“ Good God! can it be possible!” 

“ Now—will you reject the profferred crown— 
now will you disobey the dying wishes of your 
father—the wishes of your rightful subjects ?” 

“ No—no—they are sacred.” 

“J knew that your heart and reason would 
dictate that answer. Farewell, and fear not for 
the issue. I must tear myself away now—for 
every moment here is perilous. But we shall 
meet again.” 

“ Yes—but where ?” 

“ Heaven will decide. In Heaven repose your 
trust. 
“J do,” said Viola—“ and prayer shall be my 
guide and refuge.” 

“ Keep the secret to yourself—and be wary. 
Farewell, sovereign lady ; and may victory smile 
upon your banners !” 

Viola, scarcely feeling a8 if awake, summoned 
her attendants, and bade them carry the pre- 
tended merchant’s chest to his sledge. Shortly 
afterwards the ringing bells of his horses an- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AN UNLOOKED-FOR VISITOR. 


Ir is almost impossible to describe the chaos 
of feelings and thoughts that overwhelmed the 
young girl, as left alone, the secrets disclosed by 
the aged boyard pressed upon her mind. To 
what perils was she heiress! What fearful re- 
sponsibilities rested on her head! She was in 
the immediate vicinity of a sovereign who had 
every reason to be her mortal foe, within reach 
of the terrible hand that wielded the sceptre of 
empire, ahand that was pitiless, as her lover had 
assured her, in dealing injury and death. And 
where was Romanoff now? for to him her 


thoughts always turned in difficulty and danger. 
What would he say when he knew the story of 
her birth? what would he counsel? Flight or 
resistance? ©, that she had some friend to ad- 
vise, to console, to sustain her—some female 
friend, to whom she could pour out all her trou- 
bles—all the secrets of her heart! Why was not 
her faithful Luisa permitted to accompany her 
flight ? 

As these thoughts chased each other through 
her mind, the drapery which veiled one of the 
doors of the apartment opened, and a lady of 
middle-age, plainly dressed, entered the room, 
and made a graceful salutation. After this, she 
gazed round her with some surprise, and said, in 
Russian : 

“T expected to see Count Romanoff.” 

Viola caught the name and replied in Italian. 

“The Count Romanoff, madam, has gone to 
Kief to wait upon the empress.” 

“Ah,” said the strange lady, replying in 
Italian ; “then you are the young lady who ac- 
companied him from Italy ?”’ 

Pleased to find one of her sex who could speak 
the only language she had been taught, Viola 


the affirmative. 

The lady bowed in a stately manner, and 
taking a seat on the divan, bent her dark eyes 
on the blushing countenance of her young 
hostess. 

“T am glad to find a lady,” she said with 
emphasis, “ to do the honors of the count’s house- 
hold in his absence. Yet you are young fora 
h keeper, and hinks it was rather a bold 
step in a young lady to make so long a journey, 
unattended, with a cavalier like the count.” 





“Madam,” said Sophia, proudly, raising her 
head—“ Count Romanoff is my betrothed lover, 
and he comes back from court to-day, to claim 
my hand at the altar.” 

“Indeed !” said the stranger, “and is he so 
sure of my consent ?” 

As she uttered these words, Sophia curiously 
scanned her countenance. Beautiful as her 
visitor was, and she acknowledged it readily, she 
was very evidently more than forty years of age, 
old enough accordingly to be the mother of the 
young count. Romanoff had never spoken of 
his mother, but this lady, who appeared perfectly 
at home in the palace, who spoke of her consent 
being necessary to their union, could be indeed 
no other than Ivan’s parent. Under this im- 
pression, she threw herself at the feet of her 
visitor, unrepelled by the coldness with which 
she yielded her hand, and by the suspicious flush 
which overspread her countenance. 

“(), madam!” cried the young girl—“ I am 
not deceived, I am sure, in appealing to you. 
I know that you are as good and kind as you 
are beautiful. You cannot, I am sure, withhold 
your consent. Ah! if you knew how I loved 
Ivan—how I have trusted him.” 

“But are you quite sure of his love, my 
child 2” 

“Sure of it? Should I be here, if I were not 
convinced of his love and loyalty ?” 

“And you havé'known him long ?” 

“Yes—long and intimately. And can I ever 
forget that he saved my life?” 

“ He saved your life, then ?” 

“ Yes, madam—when our house in Venice was 
in flames—when none other dared enter the 
fiery furnace, he, madam, at the peril of his life, 
rushed into the burning building and bore me 
out unharmed.” 

“ But for him then, your life would have end- 
ed in Venice ?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“And thanks to him you are now seated be- 
side me ?” 

“Yes, the praise belongs to him.” 

The stranger extricated her hand from the 
young girl’s passionate clasp. 

“Rise, antl be seated—I command you,” she 
said, in tones which admitted of no contradic- 
tion. Sophia obeyed, wondering at the sudden 
sternness of the voice. Yet she pursued her 
appeal. 

“Since then, he has given me signal proofs 
ot his devotion. To avenge an insult I received 
in Venice, he defied the man who had wronged 
me, and slew him on the Lido.” 

“Dared he to use the sword that belonged to 
his sovereign in such a quarrel ?” 

“Tt was as I tell you, lady. He was forced to 
fly from Venice, and he brought me here as his 
bride.” 

“’Tis a romantic story,” said the stranger. 
“Tt may be true—yet report says that Romanoff 
is more ambitious in his love.” 

“More ambitious! I do not understand you, 
madam.” 

“T have heard,” said the lady, “ that he loved 


the empress !” 
Sophia started to her feet. 
“he empress!” she exclaimed—‘It is 


false! He loves not the empress! He hates her. 
He has denounced her as a tyrant, with whom 
he kept terms only from necessity. That he was 
sincere in his hatred, you may judge from the 
fact that he has rehearsed the long catalogue of 
her crimes, told me of her perfidies and base- 
nesses, and declared that it was his cruel fate to 
be the subject of a monster !” 

“The villain! the false perjured villain!” 
cried the stranger, springing to her feet. ‘ Dared 
he thus to speak of me—of me his friend, his 
benefactor—and his sovereign ?” 

“ The empress !”’ cried Sophia, aghast.” 

“Yes, baby-faced minion! Helena, Empress 
of Russia. Do you think that smooth face could 
win him from the promised arms of the majesty 
of Russia? Yet I ama fool to speak thus—I 
have lowered my dignity. I tell you that it is 
you that are the dupe of Ivan Romanoff—not I! 
Know that his love for thee was feigned—more, 
that it was feigned, by my command, and that 
he might draw thee within the circle of my 
power.” 

“O, Heaven! Can this be true?” cried 
Sophia. ‘ Yet it cannot be,” she added, after 
a moment’s reflection. “‘No—if he loved me 
not, he would have allowed me to perish in the 
flames that threatened to swallow me, and thus 
ended my days without trouble. No—he has 





begged the lady to be seated, as she replied in 














not deceived me—my woman’s heart tells me that 
he has turned in loathing from a beautiful ruin, 
from the worn-out heart to which vice clings like 
the poisoned ivy, to the fresh love springing for 
the first time to meet his heart’s first love.” 

“Fool! fool!” said the czarina. “By the 
crown I wear! it were good service to scourge 
this fancy out of thee with the thongs of the 
knout before a gaping populace, and afterwards 
to send thee to dream of love amidst the snows 
of Siberia. Tremble, doll-faced minion, for I 
never threaten without performing—and the 
power as well as will is mine—and that power is 
despotic.” 

“ How was it acquired ?” asked Sophia, quiv- 
ering with indignation. 

“How? by the will of my august husband, 
Vasili IV.,” replied the empress. 

“Tt is false,” retorted Sophia, her imperial 
blood kindling within her veins, and her defiant 
words asserting her high lineage. ‘“ Vasili IV. 
married you, but loved you not—he hated you, 
and you know it. His heart was in the grave of 
his first wife, and to her child, he bequeathed 
the crown of the czars.” 

“And that child ?” 

“Now addresses you.” 

“And the proof of this absurd tale ?” 

“Ts in existence, to be forthcoming at the 
proper time. To Heaven I appeal with confi- 
dence, for the vindication of my rights.” 

“We are alone,” said the empress, “ and there 
are no ears to listen to the admission that is 
forced from my lips by a power that seems to 
control my utterance. Face to face as we stand, 
I will not seek to deny the truth of what you 
avouch. Be it so—we know each other now— 
woman and woman—rivals in love—rivals in 
ambition—rivals in hate. I recognize in you one 
worthy to be my rivakeand my mortal enemy. 
The blood of the czars indeed courses in your 
veins, burns in your cheek, prompts your defiant 
tongue. A moment has transformed you to 
another being. You are no longer the timid 
girl that shrunk from my gaze as I entered, but 
a woman full of passion, energy and fire. Be- 
fore the world, I shall denounce you as an im- 
postor—but here in this secluded spot, I do you 
the justice to recognize you as Sophia, daughter 
of Vasili IV., and rightful heiress to the throne 
of Russia. But for all that, I shall crush you to 
atoms. I have possession and power—you have 
neither. When your friends were in arms, I 
foiled their policy and dispersed their array. 
The time has gone by for resistance. Resis- 
tance! the question is already decided. You are 
in my power, and one word of mine consigns 
you to a dungeon.” 

“A dungeon!” said Sophia, contemptuously. 

“ To the block, then.” 

“I scorn your menace.” 

“You are brave. Now listen tome. Roman- 
off may have told you I was vindictive and cruel. 
If so, he belied me. I am severe, but my position 
forces severity upon me As a proot that I know 
how to temper justice|with mercy, I have two 
propositions to make #pWwou.” 

‘Speak, madam ; youy calmly, at 
least.” 

“In the first place, I propose that you shall 
renounce the love of Ivan Romanoff.” 

“And in the second place ?” 

“That you shall renounce all right and title 
to the throne of Russia.” 

“And if I make these sacrifices ?” 

“ Then I guarantee you life and liberty.” 

“And what proof have I that I shall enjoy life 
and liberty, after making the required sacrifice ?” 

“The word of an empress. I await your 
answer.” " 

“T will not keep you in suspense long. The 
love of Ivan Romanoff, I renounce only with 
my life. My title to the throne, it was my 
father’s dying wish that I should prosecute, and 
to the death will I do so.” 

“You are mad. Dare to assert your claims, 
and I crush you without mercy.” 

“They who are threatened live long,” replied 
Sophia, calmly. 

“ Beware!” said the czarina. 

“ Beware! it is thou who should’st beware. 
I am an innocent girl. Harm but a hair of my 
head—and the people will rise as one man to 
avenge me.” 

“The people!” replied the empress, scorn- 
fully. ‘ They believe you dead.” 

“You are mistaken there. Long ere this 
they know that I am alive. My friends are 
within one hour of Kief. They are mustering 
for the march and the battle. Ere sunset my 
banner will be floating in the breeze !” 

“ Ere sunset, proud girl, thy head will lie upon 
the block! Without there! guards.” 

All the doors of the apartment were simul- 
taneously thrown wide open, the draperies were 
torn back, and a band of armed men marched in 
and awaited the orders of the czarina. 

“« Seize this traitress !” said the empress, stern- 
ly—‘ bear her to a remote chamber, and keep 
strict watch at her door till further orders. Do 
you, Platoff, prepare an axe and blade in the 
courtyard. There will be work for you anon. 
Orloff, take horse and ride upon the spur to Kief. 
Bid the commander march hither a regiment 
of the household cavalry at once. Let him send 
out scouts in advance, and flankers beside his col- 
umn as he moves through the defiles.”” 

She waved her hand and her orders were obey- 
ed. While the unhappy Sophia was led way 
through the corridor to her place of confinement, 
a courier was pushing his horse at full gallop 
on the road to Kief. 

[To BE ConTINUED.] 

|Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 








MATRIMONIAL AFFECTION. 

An incident that occurred in this place has just 
reached our ears, and thinking it pretty good, 
we give it to our readers. Mr. M. and his 
wife were sitting quite close to each other, in 
their home ; the husband feeling somewhat lover- 
like, although for years a married man, put his 
arm around his wife and saluted her quite affec- 
tionately. The wife pushed him away, saying— 
“ You shouldn’t dosuch things waen the door is 
open and people are passing. They will think 
we are not married if they see us kissing each 
other.” —Jackson Ledger. ~ : 
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HERMITAGE CASTLE: 
—oOR THE — 


BLACK KNIGHT OF LIDDISDALE. 
BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


Arter the death of the cruel Lord Soulis, 
once owner of the famous Hermitage Castle, it 
passed to the family of Douglas, and became the 
stronghold of the Black Knight, a natural son of 
the good Lord James Douglas, the friend and 
companion of the gallant Bruce. The Black 
Knight had been sheriff of Teviotdale, but that 
office was taken from him, to be bestowed on a 
new favorite of King David of Scotland, in the 
year 1342, 

The castle of Roxburgh, a fortress of great 
strength and importance, had been taken by 
storm by Sir Alexander Ramsay, of Dalhousie, 
a brave Scottish baron, distinguished for his 
great exploits in the wars with England. To 
him, therefore, the king gave the government of 
Roxburgh Castle, and made him sheriff of 
Teviotdale. 

No words can describe the rage which possess- 
ed the Black Knight at this bestowal. Although 
Sir Alexander Ramsay had been his companion 
at arms, and fought by his side in all the battles 
which had been forced upon Scotland by the 
oppression of England, he vowed revenge against 
him ; and they who knew the man, were sure 
that he would accomplish the vow. 

After Ramsay had been honored with the ap- 
probation of the king, he settled down at once, 
into his new life, abandoning the profession .of 
arms, yet ready to take it up again, whenever 
his country should demand his services. He 
resided constantly at the castle of Roxburgh, 
with his only daughter Isabella, and trusted that 
the rest of his days would be spent in the peace 
of domestic life, and the light duties which then 
pertained to his office. 

The daughter of Ramsay was of no common 
stamp. Nature had given her a form and face 
that were rarely surpassed by any of the Scottish 
maidens. 





“* What though no rule of courtly grace 
To measured mood had trained her pace,— 


Elastic from her airy tread ; 

What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue,— 
Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 

The listener holds his breath to hear.” 

Now that the Lord of Ramsay had lain down 
his arms, Isabella was happy. ‘The few and far 
between troubles of the Border Chiefs were grad- 
ually subsiding, and the new sheriff kept court in 
an open church, so peaceful had the land become. 

Although Isabella had passed her twentieth 
year, she was not yet betrothed. Many of the 
young Scottish nobility had sought her, but 
while she gave them courtesy and good wishes, 
she would not leave her widowed father, to 
brighten another’s home. A large and lofty hall 


was the usual sitting-room of the Ramsays. | 


The dark oaken floor and wainscot were bright- 
ly polished, and the furniture was of the same 
description. Over the i himney-piece, 
hung a pair of stag’s horns, and around the room 
were the well-polished arms which the good 
knight had used to such good purpose in the 
wars. Here his daughter kept her harp, and 
sung the wild songs of her own mountain land, 
of which her father never tired; and here, too, 
was spread the hospitable board, at which the 
knight always entertained a large circle of friends, 
and where a troop of retainers and servants, as 
well as of the sheriff’s inferior officers, had free 
permission to come as they pleased. 

The great table occupied, however, but one 
end of the vast hall. At the other, Isabella held 
her own little court; and here young Malcolm 
Ruthven drank in the witchery of her sweet 
voice, and breathed into her ear the words of 
love that first met a response in her own heart. 
Still, she would not consent to leave her father ; 
and the young Lord Ruthven conld scarcely bring 
down his pride to leave his own castle and the 
broad lands of which he was the heir, to play the 
second part in another’s house. 








“Where now, dearest father ?”’ asked Isabella, 
one morning, as the good knight was preparing 
to go out. “Ihoped you would stay with me 
to-day.” 

“T hold court to-day, darling,” said Ramsay, 
gaily. ‘And shall have to be away a long while. 
Send for Agnes Murray to keep you company ; 
or, mayhap, the young Lord of Ruthven may be 
here. What, love! Does your old father’s jest 
pain you, that the tears come so easily ?”’ 

“No, father, not that, believe me; but last 
night I had strange dreams, and all the morning 
a painful sense of coming evil has been resting 
upon me. I would not have you think me fool- 
ish, but O, father, if you could but stay away 
from Hawich church to-day, I should be greatly 
relieved.” 

“Tsabella! I thought you were wiser than to 
let an idle dream disturb you. I would indeed 
gladly stay with you, ha! I not duties to per- 
form. Send for your friend, and when I come 
home I shall find you bright and cheerful.” 

Isabella wiped her eyes and followed him to 
the door. “ I will try not to indulge in presenti- 
ments, father,” she said, half-smiling, “ but come 
back as early as possible.” 

He kissed her, and laid his hand upon her 
head, looking upward as if to invoke the blessing 
of Heaven upon his beautiful and dutiful child ; 
then mounting his horse with the airy lightness 
which had distinguished him even in age, he 
bade her good-by and departed. 

Long did Isabella strain her eyes, half-blinded 
with tears, after his receding form ; and often, as 
he wound round the hilly path, did he look 
back, and wave the flowing ends ot his scarf, as 
if to assure her of his safety. When the trees 


| hid him from her view, she went in and tried to 


occupy her hands and thoughts as much as pos- 
sible. Work, books and harp were tried suc- 
cessively, but without effect. Agnes Murray 
came—for the thoughtful father had called and 
asked her to cheer ap his daughter’s low spirits ; 








and Malcolm Ruthven stopped his horse at the 


gate, to bring Isabella a fresh sprig of heather, 
and then staid to dinner. Both noticed the 
maiden’s absent manner and worn look, but she 
did not tell them the cause. 





The knight sat in court, with a serene face, 
and an unclouded eye. There were but few and 
unimportant cases for this day, for since his 
administration, offences were rare. He looked 
up carelessly as he heard a heavy footstep walk 
up the aisle, and recognized the Black Knight 
of Douglas. 

With a pleasant smile, he greeted the visitor, 
and invited him to take a seat beside him. Doug- 
las advanced a step or two, drew his sword and 
rushed furiously upon Ramsay, who was un- 
armed, as well as the few persons present, who 
had no power to defend him; while a large party 
of men—vassals of the Douglas—came pouring 
in at the doors of the church. 

Before they could even raisegan alarm, the 
knight was thrown bleeding across a horse, and 
was carried away. The servant of Ramsay, 
whom Isabella had secretly sent to bring her 
word of any danger that threatened her father, 
returned home with a face so utterly changed, 
that his fellow-servants scarcely recognized him. 
He dared not appear before Miss Ramsay, but 
carried his terrible news to the housekeeper, who, 
in turn, beckoned the Lord of Ruthven from the 
room. He answered no word, but mounted his 
horse and rode off to the rescue, rousing up the 
two clans of Ramsay and Ruthven as he went. 

The Black Knight had anticipated some such 
event; and he hastened on his party without 
delay, until in the midst of a rocky and almost 
inaccessible region, the frowning turrets of Cas- 
tle Hermitage appeared before them. 

Pale, and nearly insensible from loss of blood, 
and the roughness of the roads aggravating his 
wounds, the good old knight was thrown into a 
dungeon and left to perish. 

In vain did the Lord Ruthven besiege the cas- 
tle to obtain the ear of the Black Knight, and 
Isabella herself, knelt to the stern murderer, and 
besought him to release her father; and when 
he would not answer them, they sought the pres- 
ence of the king, and waited for the slow justice 
which they felt must come at last, but which 
came not, until hope died in their hearts. Six- 
teen days had gone by, and the base Douglas 
still refused to reveal the place where he had 
concealed him ; and as the king did not force his 
compliance, he braved all others. * 





On the seventeenth morning, the Black Knight 
entered the cell of his prisoner. A few scattered 
grains of corn had dropped from the granary 
above, and revealed to the murderer the source 
by which his victim had been so long sustained. 
That morning, the moans which he had heard 


-every day previous, had ceased, and he now came 


to see his fiendish work. 

The dungeon was below ground; and no 
attempt was made to remove the remains of 
the victim. To all entreaties to reveal his, fate, 
he turned’a deaf ear. Isabella alone had a faint 
hope that something might yet happen to restore 
her father to his home. She alone believed him 
still living, nor would she wear the garb of out- 
ward mourning for his loss. it was well that 
this spark of hope remained, for had she known 
his cruel death, she must have lost her reason. 

Ten years afterwards, in 1352, she gave her 
hand to Malcolm Ruthven. ‘hrough those 
years, he had been a brother and friend. Time 
had softened, but not obliterated her sorrow ; and 
she felt that so true and faithful a heart ought 
not to sue longer in vain for love and compan- 
ionship. 

It was hard to quit Teviotdale, but Malcolm 
knew that she was nursing a grief that must 
consume her life, if some change could not be 
effected ; and in her new home, he contrived to 
surround her with so many objects of interest, 
that she gradually attained to a serene com- 
posure. ‘I'he birth of two lovely and interesting 
children were events that almost weaned her 
from her afiliction ; while the society of her hus- 
band and of her long-tried friend, Agnes Murray, 
prevented her from indulging in lonely re- 
membrances., 





Not only did King David pardon the treach- 
erous assassin of Ramsay, but he even bestowed 
upon him the office, the desire of which led him 
to the commission of the murderous deed. Such 
was the power of the Black Knight to work mis- 
chief and ruin, that the king dared not provoke 
him by a refusal. 





At the close of the last century, a mason was 
digging for stone, among the ruins of Castle 
Hermitage. His bar struck upon a broad, flat 
stone, which he found had been laid there, and 
not imbedded in the earth. He called his work- 
men to remove it; and they found a stone vault 
beneath, where lay human bones, an ancient 
sword, and a bit, of unusual size, such as were 
used centuries ago. There was little doubt, that 
these belonged to the Lord of Ramsay. 





WORKING OF THE IMAGINATION. 


Man has an unfortunate readiness in the evil 
hour, after receiving an affront, to draw together 
all the moon-spots on the other person into an 
outline of shadow, and a night piece, and to 
transfer a single deed into a whole life; and this 
only in order that he may thuroughly relish the 
pleasure of being angry. In love, he has fortu- 
nately the opposite faculty of crowding together 
all the light parts and rays of its object into one 
focus, by means of the burning-glass of imagina- 
tion, and letting the san burn without its spots ; 
but he too generally does this only when the be- 
loved, and often censured being, is already be- 
yond the skies. In order, however, that we 
should do this sooner and oftener, we ought to act 
like Wincklemann, but only in another way. 
Aa he, namely, set aside a particular half hour of 
each day for the purpose of beholding and medi- 
tating on his too happy existence in Kome, so we 
ought daily or weekly to dedicate and sanctify a 
solitary hour for the purpose of summing up the 
virtues of our families, our wives, our « hildren, 
and our friends, and viewing them in this beauti- 
ful crowded assemblage of their good qualities. 
And, indeed, we should do so for this reason, 
that we may not forgive and love too late, when 
the beloved beings are already departed hence 
and are beyond our reach.—uchter. 
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MY OWN SWEET HOM 


BY EMMA PasswoRe 


Singing many a plaintive lay, 
Wandering, dreaming, of I stray, 
. Before me many « devious way, 
And think of home, 
When Ta child, tn playful glee, 
Climbed the rocks right joyfully, 
And laughed to see cach waving tree, 
Near my own sweet home; 
When I the violets gathered there, 
And gaily twined them ta my hair, 
Methought this earth was all as fair, 
As my own dear home; 
Por I knew naught but childish fears, 
And dreamed not of the girlish tears 
Which I might shed in after years, 
While near my home. 
The violets grew within a dell; 
1 loved them, for they seemed to tell 
Where hope and sweet affections dwell, 
And of my home. 


And as I turned at last away 

From weaving rustic garlands gay, 

Their sweet blue eyes would seem to say, 
** We love you—come here every day." 

And ofttimes came | here to look, 

And search tor violets by the brook, 

To press them in some favorite book. 

1 loved to wander, wildly grand, 

O'er rocky beight and sunlit strand, 

To search for pebbles in the sand; 

And I would dance in childish glee 

At mooting of some favorite tree, 

Or bud, or flower, which seemed "to me 

To say, * 1 love thes." 


1 was not always gay and free, 
For solitude was dear to me: 
1 loved to think and silent be, 
In my sweet home; 
When evening came | would be seen 
To sit and muse—many 4 dream 
Came o'er me as the moon's bright beams 
Bpread round my own swe 
Yea, strange-hued dreams would come to 
While sitting ‘neath come spreading tree 
1 dreamed wild dreams of poeay 
In my dear home, 
When night-time took away the day, 
And evening's shadows, grim and gray, 
Came stalking in « curious way 
Round thee, my home. 


Perhaps it was the wind's low tone, 
Which sounded somewhat like a groan, 
That made me seek the doorway-stone. 
‘The roses crept up by our door, 
The moonlight fell upon the floor, 
And 0, my heart was running o'er 
With love in my sweet ho: 
The white rose drooped against my chee! 
I felt that words were far too weak 
To tell the joy I could not speak : 
For I was loved, and love was life; 
I knew no thought of care or strife, 
I felt such boundless, wild delight, 
In my sweet home. 


But stranger hands have trained the vin. 

To cluster round the open door; 

And stranger children rose-wreaths bind 

Within the mooulight on the floor. 

O, it was sad from thee to part; 

To loose the love-links from my heart ; 

While thinking, now the tear-drops sta 
Of thee, my home. 


A thing 1 've learned to love so well : 
Bay, could | loose the silver spell !— 
And let my heart, too, my farewell? 
ni Ah, no, my home! 
Thou com’st before me like the gleam 
Of some sweet, unforgotten dream ; 
To me thou 'It ever lovely seem, 

My own sweet home! 
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THE HAUNTED MA. 


The Mystery of Alfred | 


A TALE OF A CAMPAIGNE: 


Tus following story was, among 
lated at the dinner‘table of a Lon 
house, several years ago. Its narrat. 
English officer, then upon a furlough 
manner in which the story was related 
as to carry full assurance of its truth. 

“I was at Gibraltar (I prefer to giv: 
rative in his own language) when 1 fir 
acquainted with Alfred Harold, H 
same rank in his regiment that I did ir 
and being much of the same tempera. 
disposition, and of nearly the same a, 
natural that « firm friendship should ; 
our intimacy. 

“ After remaining at Gibraltar for a . 
nearly three years, 1 was ordered with 
mand to Quebec ; and here, in the cor 
following summer, to my great satiefac 
joined by Harold. Our intimacy we 
renewed, and it required little time 
the friendship that flowed from it m 
than before. But notwithstanding th 
myself the confidant of Alfred Harold, 
any time deceived myself into the be 
was really such. His manner at diffe. 
exhibited strange contradictions; wi: 
was usually gay, frank and careless—t 
readily perceive that beneath this #0 
was another life, another man, of whi 
nothing. Very frequently | surprised 
midst of deep and troubled abstract 
thoogh upon such occasions he always 
to assume his habitual gayety as 
might be, 1 never failed to observe 
embarrassment of his efforts to Iu 
picions. He evidently conjectured 
suspicious of the existence of some & 
daily afflicted him, and therefore stro 
it appear by his actions that my bei 
founded. 11 is unnecessary to say tha 
were fatile, so far as 1 was concerned 

“ Several times at Gibraltar, Marr 
peared upon parade with « face #0 ¢ 
and his mind so evidently discomp 
excite the apprebensive remark, not « 

self, but of many brothercfiicers. | 

gach occasion, deeming it a daty whi 
to my friend, I endeavored to penetrat, 
tery, ond obtain the reason of his : 

disquietude ; bat in no instance was I 
He always gave me an evasive ansy 
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vd King David pardon the treach- 
of Ramsay, but he even bestowed 
Office, the desire of which led him 
ssion of the murderous deed. Such 
r of the Black Knight to work mis- 

‘ * that the king dared not provoke 
isal, 


_—— 


“e of the last century, a mason was 
stone, among the ruins of Castle 
His bar struck upon a broad, flat 
1e found had been laid there, and 
in the earth. He called his work- 
e it; and they found a stone vault 
re lay human bones, an ancient 
» bit, of unusual size, such as were 
ago. There was little doubt, that 
| to the Lord of Ramsay. 
———+-~— oe 
OF THE IMAGINATION. 
unfortunate readiness in the evil 
eiving an affront, to draw together 
spots on the other person into an 
dow, and a night piece, and to 
‘le deed into a whole life; and this 
that he may thoroughly relish the 
ing angry. In love, he has fortu- 
osite faculty of crowding together 
arts and rays of its object into one 
ns of the burning-glass of imagina- 
ig the sun burn without its spots ; 
rally does this only when the be- 
‘on censured being, is already be- 
s. In order, however, that we 
~ooner and oftener, we ought to act 
ann, but only in another way. 
, Set aside a particular half hour of 
© purpose of beholding and medi- 
© happy existence in Rome, so we 
weekly to dedicate and sanctify a 
or the purpose of summing up the 
amilies, our wives, our children, 
, and viewing them in this beauti- 
semblage of their good qualities. 
we should do so for this reason, 
it forgive and love too late, when 
ings are already departed hence 
our reach.—Richter. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY OWN SWEET HOME. 


BY EMMA PASSMORE. 


Singing many a plaintive lay, 
Wandering, dreaming, oft I stray, 
. Before me many a devious way, 
And think of home, 
When I a child, in playful glee, 
Climbed the rocks right joyfully, 
And laughed to see each waving tree, 
Near my own sweet home; 
When I the violets gathered there, 
And gaily twined them in my hair, 
Methought this earth was all as fair, 
As my own dear home; 
For I knew naught but childish fears, 
And dreamed not of the girlish tears 
Which I might shed in after years, 
While near my home. 
The violets grew within a dell ; 
1 loved them, for they seemed to tell 
Where hope and sweet affections dwell, 
And of my home. 


And as I turned at last away 

From weaving rustic garlands gay, 

Their sweet blue eyes would seem to say, 
‘* We love you—come here every day.” 

And ofttimes came I here to look, 

And search for violets by the brook, 

To press them in some favorite book. 

I loved to wander, wildly grand, 

O’er rocky height and sunlit strand, 

To search for pebbles in the sand; 

And I would dance in childish glee 

At meeting of some favorite tree, 

Or bud, or flower, which seemed'to me 

To say, ‘I love thee.” 


I was not always gay und free, 
For solitude was dear to me: 
I loved to think and silent be, 
In my sweet home; 
When evening came I would be seen 
To sit and muse—many a dream 
Came o’er me as the moon’s bright beams 
Spread round my own sweet home. 
Yes, strange-hued dreams would come to me 
While sitting ‘neath some spreading tree; 
I dreamed wild dreams of poesy 
In my dear home, 
When night-time took away the day, 
And evening's shadows, grim and gray, 
Came stalking in a curious way 
Round thee, my home. 


Perhaps it was the wind’s low tone, 
Which sounded somewhat like a groan, 
That made me seek the doorway-stone. 
The roses crept up by our door, 
The moonlight fell upon the floor, 
And 0, my heart was running o’er 

With love in my sweet home. 
The white rose drooped against my cheek, 
I felt that words were far too weak 
To tell the joy I could not speak: 
For I was loved, and love was life; 
I knew no thought of care or strife, 
I felt such boundless, wild delight, 

In my sweet home. 


But stranger hands have trained the vine 

To cluster round the open door; 

And stranger children rose-wreaths bind 

Within the moonlight on the floor. 

O, it was sad from thee to part; 

To loose the love-links from my heart ; 

While thinking, now the tear-drops start, 
Of thee, my home. 


A thing I’ve learned to love so well: 
Say, could I loose the silver spell ?— 
And let my heart, too, say farewell? 
, Ab, no, my home! 
Thou com’st before me like the gleam 
Of some sweet, unforgotten dream ; 
To me thou ‘lt ever lovely seem, 

My own sweet home! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE HAUNTED MAN: 


—OR,— 


The Mystery of Alfred Harold. 


A TALE OF A CAMPAIGNER. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Tue following story was, among others, re- 
lated at the dinner-table of a London club- 
house, several years ago. Its narrator was an 
English officer, then upon a furlough; and the 
manner in which the story was related was such 
as to carry full assurance of its truth. 

“I was at Gibraltar (I prefer to give the nar- 
rative in his own language) when I first became 
acquainted with Alfred Harold. He held the 
same rank in his regiment that I did inmy own, 
and being much of the same temperament and 
disposition, and of nearly the same age, it was 
natural that a firm friendship should arise from 
our intimacy. 

“ After remaining at Gibraltar for a period of 
nearly three years, I was ordered with my com- 
mand to Quebec; and here, in the course of the 
following summer, to my great satisfaction, I was 
joined by Harold. Our intimacy was quickly 
renewed, and it required little time to cement 
the friendship that flowed from it more firmly 
than before. But notwithstanding that I called 
myself the confidant of Alfred Harold, I never at 
any time deceived myself into the belief that I 
was really such. His manner at different times 
exhibited strange contradictions; with me he 
was usually gay, frank and careless—but I could 
readily perceive that beneath this surface there 
was another life, another man, of which I knew 
nothing. Very frequently I surprised him in the 
midst of deep and troubled abstraction ; and al- 
though upon such occasions he always endeavored 
to assume his habitual gayety as quickly as 
might be, I never failed to observe the painful 
embarrassment of his efforts to lull my sus- 
picions. He evidently conjectured that I was 
suspicious of the existence of some secret which 
daily afflicted him, and therefore strove to make 
it appear by his actions that my belief was ill- 
founded. It is unnecessary to say that his efforts 
were futile, so far as I was concerned. 

“ Several times at Gibraltar, Harold had ap- 
peared upon parade with a face so ghastly pale 
and his mind so evidently discomposed, as to 
excite the apprehensive remark, not only of my- 
self, but of many brother-officers. Upon every 
such occasion, deeming it a duty which I owed 
to my friend, I endeavored to penetrate the mys- 
tery, and obtain the reason of his remarkable 
disquietude ; but in no instance was I successful. 
He always gave me an evasive answer; some- 





times that he had suffered himself to be un- 
necessarily discomposed by a trifle (as if any 
trifle could produce such effects) ; and then again, 
he would say that what I remarked was simply 
the effects of a peculiarity inherent in his family, 
of weak nerves and a frail constitution. Still, 
Iwas not deceived. Even the forced, sickly 
smile, so strangely unnatural, which accompanied 
his words, would have caused me to look farther 
for the cause, even if I had gained no other 
grounds of suspicion. 

“ For several months following his transfer to 
Quebec, I saw scarcely an indication that this 
cloud still rested on his mind. He appeared ha- 
bitually social and convivial, and the merry jest 
and hilarious laugh were often upon his lips. I 
remarked this change with pleasure, and was be- 
ginning to hope that I had indeed misconceived 
the cause of my friend’s secret sorrow, and that 
it proceeded, in fact, from a constitutional ner- 
vousness—when a strange incident confirmed 
with tenfold force all that I had before conjec- 
tured. 

“ One afternoon, late in the summer, I had 
occasion to visit the city. My business unexpect- 
edly detained me until the night was far spent ; 
and when I arrived at the officers’ quarters in 
the barracks, upon my return, midnight was 
close at hand. The night was intensely dark, 
and as all of the officers had retired and extin- 
guished their lights, I preferred gaining my room 
without a lamp, rather than to disturb any of 
them. In pursuance of this plan, I felt my way 
up the stairs, and also along the hall, until I ar- 
rived at the door, which I supposed to be that of 
my own chamber. I opened it and entered. A 
lamp was faintly burning upon the table, and the 
disposition of the furniture quickly made it ap- 
parent to me that I was in Harold’s room, and 
not my own. My first thought was to retire ; 
but its ion was p d by the singular 
movements of the occupant of the bed. The 
noise ioned by my must have 
awakened him, for he quickly rose to a sitting 
posture, and removing a pistol from beneath the 
pillow, demanded in a stern voice : 

“« Who’s there ?” 

“T was about to answer, but before I could 
frame words for reply, his eyes fell upon me. 
Never have I seen the countenance of a human 
being change so quickly. His face assumed an 
expression of horror and agony frightful to be- 
hold, becoming at the same time pale as death. 
And stretching out his arms imploringly towards 
me, he said, ina voice which plainly betrayed 
his terror : 

“God help me, Stanley Percival—who has 
sent you to torture me again? Will you never 
rest quietly in your grave, that you must follow 
me and track my footsteps through every quarter 
of the earth? What avails it that I have long 
ago repented my sin, if I must still be haunted 
and tortured thus ?’ 

“« Alfred—Alfred Harold,’ I exclaimed, ap- 
proaching the bed in deep astonishment, ‘ what 
is the matter—why do you rave so incoherently ? 
Are you ill? 

“«*Who are you” he cried, peering eagerly in- 
to my face. ‘Are you not Stanley Percival, or 
a phantom in his shape?’ 

“You must be mad, Harold, or you surely 
would not ask such strange questions. Don’t 
you know me—Paul Burnham, your friend ?” 

“ He looked searchingly at me, until he had 
apparently satisfied himself as to my identity, 
and then, with some inarticulate words, he buried 
his face in the pillow and groaned heavily. 

“You are sick, Alfred,’ I said, endeavoring 
to feel his pulse. ‘ I will go for the army-surgeon, 
and wake Captain C—, and Lieutenant R—,’ 
mentioning two of the officers who occupied ad- 
joining rooms. 

«No, no,’ he said, detaining me, ‘I am not 
ill—you are mistaken. I was dreaming and 
talking in my sleep, this was all. My slumber 
has been disturbed in this manner for several 
nights past.’ 

“T was unsatisfied with this explanation, and 
unwilling to leave him. But he reiterated the 
words with such feverish anxiety that I was con- 
strained to bid him good-night and retire. I 
could not, however, divert my thoughts from his 
strange words and actions sufficiently to obtain 
any sleep; and at intervals through the whole 
night I distinctly heard groans from Harold’s 
room, and footfalls, as if he was pacing the floor 
to allay his deep disquietude. 

“Upon the following morning, I forbore to 
speak to him concerning the events of the night, 
although I greatly desired to do so. He was 
restless and agitated, and exhibited much the 
same appearance as upon several occasions at 
Gibraltar. But the mystery was destined to be 
solved that day ; from his own lips I learned the 
story before night. It happened strangely, too. 
The officers were all sitting at dinner, and after 
the wine was introduced, several of the younger 
ones grew unusually merry and loquacious. A 
story, [ believe, was told by one, at the expense 
of another, the latter replied by an angry denial ; 
the lie was instantly given ; a blow followed ; and 
in an instant the whole table was in an uproar. 
Affairs of this kind were at that time speedily 
settled. Army-discipline then, in regard to duel- 
ling, was no less strict than at present, but much 
more easily transgressed. The duel was con- 
sidered the only proper way in which to adjust 
serious difficulties between gentlemen; and as 

superior officers winked at the practice, it was 
always adopted without hesitation. 

“ Upon the present occasion, an appeal to arms 
was quickly decided upon. Both the parties were 
young and hot-blooded; and each considering 
his opponent the aggressor, would make no re 
tractions. Seconds were chosen upon the spot, 
and the whole company proceeded at once to 
the parade-ground to witness the encounter. It 
so happened that one of the combatants requested 
Alfred Harold to act as his friend. The latter at 
first absolutely refused, and it was only after the 
request was several times urgently repeated, that 
he gave his reluctant consent. I wondered at 
this the more, because I knew him to be a man 
of high spirit, and one whom I imagined would 
cheerfully officiate upon an occasion like this. 
I was well aware, too, that he was no coward, 
and I resolved to watch him narrowly, to dis- 




















cover, if possible, the cause of his reluctance in 
the matter. As he handed the sword to his 
principal, all color left his cheek, and at the first 
clash of the weapons I notived that he shuddered, 
and seemed hardly able to stand upright, 
through the excessive weakness of the moment. 
The duel was a short one. Neither of the com- 
batants were expert swordsmen, and both com- 
menced an unsystematic offensive, both thrusting 
wildly and furiously, without guard and often 
together. One minute had hardly elapsed, be- 
fore the weapon of one passed directly through 
the sword-arm of the other, the intense pain of 
the wound causing the latter to fall back sense- 
less. I looked again at Harold, and my aston- 
ishment increased. The sight of the wound 
and the bloody weapon overcame him ; he placed 
his hands over his eyes, and with a low groan 
swooned away. I caught him as he fell, and 
with the assi of the by s, carried him 
to his chamber, and placed him upon the bed. 
Through my persuasions, those who had accom- 
panied me were induced to leave the room, and 
Iremained alone with Harold. It was some 
moments before he revived, and when, at last, he 
opened his eyes and recognized me at his bed- 
side, he closed them and remained silent for 
several moments longer. Thinking that he 
wished to be alone, I was softly leaving the 
room, when in a feeble voice, he called me 
back. 

“«Sit down, Burnham,’ he said. ‘I have 
long wished to speak with you, but I hardly 
dared to open the matter. I have feared, Paul, 
that your friendship might change to coldness 
and aversion, should I make this revelation ; 
but whatever may be its effects I will withhold it 
no longer. I know that for many weeks you 
have more than suspected the existence of some 
great sorrow in my breast, and the strange 
scene which you have just witnessed upon the 
parade-ground, must haveincreased the mystery 
which you have so plainly seen in my actions. 

“ «Tt may seem marvellous to you that a man 
who has passed through half the battles of the 
peninsular campaigns, should turn white and faint 
at the sight of a flesh-wound, a mere scratch. 
But I tell you, Paul Burnham, there are reasons 
for this—there are causes why, for the last ten 
years, I have suffered all the horrors of a living 
death. I will tell you my strange story, as briefly 
as possible, and then you will wonder no longer 
at what occurred in this room last night. I was, 
as perhaps you are aware, born in England, and 
from early youth bred up to the profession of 
arms. Iwas commissioned shortly after I had 
attained my majority, and was immediately 
placed on active service in the Peninsula. A 
severe wound which I received at Talavera ob- 
tained for me a temporary discharge, and return- 
ing to England, I retired to the Channel-port of 
Sandwich to recruit my strength and recover 
from the effects of my wound. It was here that 
I met with one who had been my school-fellow 
years before—Stanley Percival. Like me, he 
had entered the army, and*had been for several 
months on active field service. We were both 
among strangers, and as a natural consequence, 
constantly sought each a. company, and a 
very few weeks se: an attachment be- 
tween us, which we mutually agreed nothing but 
the grave should ever sunder. Happy indeed 
would I now be had that resolution been kept! 
While we still remained at Sandwich, we were, 
upon one of our boating excursions, so fortunate 
as to rescue from a death by drowning, a lady 
whom we had sometimes seen in our walks in 
the vicinity. She was young, beautiful and ac- 
complished, and Percival and myself gladly 
availed ourselves of the entree of her father’s 
house, which the service we had rendered her 
speedily gained for us. Thenceforth, for many 
weeks, we were constant and welcome visitors of 
the beautiful belle of Sandwich, as Ellen Wal- 
lace was sometimes called. We rode, walked 
and conversed with her, and many of the pleas- 
ant autumn evenings during our stay at Sand- 
wich were passed in her company. 

“Tn looking back upon this brief but happy 
period of my life, I have often wondered at the 
strange fact, that not the shadow of a jealousy 
existed between Stanley Percival and myself. 
We both loved Ellen Wallace—we should have 
been more than human had we not—and still, 
never for one moment was the feeling which ex- 
iste? between us anything but one of perfect 
friendship. It must have been that this relation 
was so strong and constant as to resist trium- 
phantly the assaults of jealousy. The fair ob- 
ject of our attentions hardly favored one of us 
above the other. With both of us she was al- 
ways confiding, affectionate and sincere, and I 
am well assured that under other circumstanceg, 
either would have been a happy suitor. But as 
it was, neither declared to Ellen the ardent love 
which he bore to her; and we left Sandwich, 
each doubting secretly the nature of her senti- 
ments towards him, and each rejoicing that 
nothing had occurred to endanger the friendship 
which knit us together. I know not how long 
we would have remained near her, had not the 
imperative voice of military command com- 
pelled us to bid her farewell. We were ordered 
to London, where we remained more than a 
year ; and then upon the sudden return of Na- 
poleon from Elba, we were transferred to the 
continent to participate in the fatigue and glory 
of the ever-memorable campaign of Waterloo. 
Together and unscathed, we passed through the 
terrible scenes of that sanguinary day, and we 
were among the first of that victorious army to 
enter the French capital.. The hilarity of the 
victors in Paris knew no bounds. Night was 
turned into day, and with many the time was 
passed in constant revel and carouse. Percival 
and myself were as gay as the gayest, and one of 
these scenes of conviviality was deemed incom- 
plete without one or the other of us. 

“«We were present one night at an entertain- 
ment given by the colonel of my regiment. A 
large company of the officers were present, and 
all was mirth and enjoyment. The wine soon 
commenced to circulate, and the company grew 
more and more jubilant. Several sentiments 
were proposed and received with applause ; and 
soon a young lieutenant rose to his feet. I knew 
little of him at this time, save that he had been 














at Sandwich at the same time with Percival and 
myself. There could have been no design in 
what he said ; but he should have died before be- 
coming the author of the terrible mischief which 
he did! 

“You have drank enough, my lads,’ he said, 
‘to victory, and glory, and that sort of thing; 
let us now say a word for the bright eyes of Old 
England, whose owners, I doubt not, are rejoic- 
ing over our successes. Here, then, is to the 
health of one whom I know you have all 
heard of—Ellen Wallace, the lovely belle of 
Sandwich !’ 

“*¢ Percival and myself alone remained seated, 
and this through surprise and hesitation. I 
looked towards him, but he avoided my eye ; but 
I well knew that his heart beat as quick and as 
painfully as my own. 

“* Well, and who answers ?’ the officer oppo- 
site me exclaimed. ‘ Such a toast as that should 
not go by default—there must be sume happy 
man here to respond.’ 

“* And so there is,’ another replied. ‘ Perci- 
val—Stanley Percival, why don’t you rise, man ?” 

“*T saw that he was preparing to comply. In 
an instant all the blood in my body seemed 
to rush to my head. I grew weak, faint and 
dizzy. Another voice, however, suddenly re- 
vived me. : 

“*You’re wrong, lieutenant—as wrong as 
wrong can be. Captain Harold is the man. I 
call upon him.’ 

““*T sprang quickly to my feet. Percival had 
already risen; and for the first time during our 
lives, we stood looking at each other with the 
glance of hatred. The table was instantly in 
confusion — some calling upon Percival, and 
others upon myself to be seated. Neither of us, 
however, obeyed the call. 

“* You shall hear from me, gentlemen,’ Per- 
cival at last said, ‘as soon as this interloper can 
be induced to resume his seat. Captain Harold 
well knows that I am the only person at this 
table who can properly respond to this sentiment.’ 

“Tf you advance that as an assertion,’ I 
promptly responded, ‘I shall be compelled to 
brand you with a term which I never yet applied 
to a gentleman !’ 

“*Do you accuse me of falsehood ?’ he ex- 
claimed, threateningly. His wine-glass was 
clutched in his hand, and I read his intention in 
an instant. My blood was almost at fever-heat ; 
I resolved to anticipate him, and become myself 
the aggressor—and snatching a goblet from the 
table, I hurled it at his head. The act was no 
sooner committed than the whole table was in an. 
uproar. A number gathered around us both, 
and several endeavored to force me from the 
room, but steadfastly resisting them, I folded my 
arms and looked defiantly towards Percival. 
The goblet had grazed his forehead, leaving a 
slight gash; and as he wiped away the blood 
with a napkin, his face was well-nigh livid with 
passion. No further words passed between us— 
we perfectly understood what was to follow! 

««Tt was quickly decided that our difference 
should be settled upon the spot. None attempted 
to dissuade us ; all saw how hopeless persuasion 
would be. Seconds were named, weapons se- 
lected, and the duel was commenced. It seemed 
from the first as though the fury of a madman 
inspired me. My opponent seemed a mere in- 
fant before me. I pressed him back to the wall, 
and while he was frantically struggling, as if 
with his fate, my sword passed entirely through 
his body! He fell, and died the next moment, 
upon the spot. 

“Of what followed, I have no recollection. 
I was afterwards told that I stood gazing at the 
corpse of Percival like one bereft of sense, and 
that my friends hurried me forcibly from the 
spot. They told me, too, that by their efforts I 
was acquitted by the court-martial which was held 
to inquire into my conduct; but of this I have 
no remembrance. I awoke to a perfect con- 
sciousness of myself only after my return to 
England—and a more wretched or repentant 
man it would have been difficult to find in the 
whole kingdom. My mind was constantly tor- 
mented with the one idea—I was the d 


he bade me farewell, upon his return to England, 
I felt assured that I should never see him again 
on earth. My convictions proved trae—he lived 
hardly a week after setting his foot upon his na- 
tive soil. But I could hardly mourn his loss; I 
felt rather disposed to rejoice that he had gained 
at last, that for which he so long sighed in 
vain—rest.”” 





WAR SONGS AND WAR MUSIC. 


In our, harmless military parades, where no 
more tiresome service than a tramp up Broad- 
way is required, the music of the Dodworth’s 
and Shelton’s is often the best, and to the majori- 
ty of the spectators the most pleasing feature of 
the display, while to those in the line it is quite 
indispensable in the march. From the earliest 
days—from the times of Moses down to the 
present moment—no band of soldiers of any ex- 
tent has undertaken a march without the enliven- 
ing influence of music. The inevitable passion 
formerly displayed itself in the shawm and sack- 
but, and is now as fully manifested in the drum, 
trumpet, cornet and other instruments that ac- 
company the march of modern armies. During 
the last fe-7 years military music has made con- 
siderable advance. The bands of Austria are 
almost without rivals, and in Italy the only 
benefit that the “ Tedeschi” have brought to the 
Italians over whom they were stationed, is the 
music. At Florence the Austrian bands, aided 
by native Italian ici were d 
pla 





, were acc 
daily before the palace of the grand duke 

and in the fashionable resort of the Cascine. At 
Bologna and Ancona, and the various Lombard 
towns, where the Austrians are stationed in great 
numbers, the military music is also excellent, and 
at Rome the French troops indulge the people 
with a similar luxury, playing almost daily on 
the Pincian Hill. In Prussia the military music 
is considered admirable, and in Turkey, also, it 
has, under the supervision of Guiseppe Donizetti, 
the brcther of the great composer, attained a 
high degree of excellence. 
. But instrumental music is not always enough 
for the soldier. He desires something beside the 
ear-piercing fife and the shrill trump. He feels 
the need of some vocal demonstration, in which 
he can himself take part. This feeling is univer- 
sal, and manifests itself in the war-whoop of the 
American savage, as well as in the more finished 
war scngs of the moderns. France, indeed, 
seems to have the pre-eminence for military songs. 
First of all is that most thrilling strain of Rouget 
de l’Isle, the world-renowned Marsellaise, than 
which there is not a nobler war song in existence. 
Then follow the Mourir pour la Patrie, Queen 
Hortense’s pleasing composition, Partant pour le 
Syrie, and a number of other local and ephemeral 

ieces, like the almost childish, “‘ Monsieur Mal- 

ro, il est mort,” that serve a good purpose for 
a time, at least. The English, on the contrary, 
are almost destitute of poo songs. Their great 
national anthem, ‘‘ God save the queen,” is, with 
its majestic choral harmonies, utterly unsuited 
for a war so During the Crimean struggle 
the favorite ballad, Annie Laurie, and a new song, 
“Cheer, boys, cheer,” were very popular with 
the soldiers, and were often sung in unison by 
whole regiments. The Italians, for such a mu- 
sical people, have few, if any real war songs. 
The famous Suoni la tromba, of Bellini, has 
often served to inspire patriotism and arouse 
courage, but it can hardly be considered a nation- 
al warsong. It is a noticeable fact that real war 
music has always been dréaded by despotic gov- 
ernments. There are countries where no one 
dare raise a note of the Marsellaise. But now it 
is sung by troops all the way from Paris to 
Rome. It re-echoes in the passes of the Alps, 
and arises from the plains of Lombardy. To 
the Italians it is already a signal of relief and 
rescue, and may yet be a coronation anthem of 
triumph and liberty.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Curious Relic. 

A box containing a very curious relic was found recently 
in the loft of the City Hall, in Philadelphia, by some of 
the mayor’s officers. A gentleman who happened to be 
present at the time, and directed attention to the box, 
stated that he had heard from some of the city author- 
ities, a number of years ago, that it contained a clock 
which had been sent from England by one of the Penn 
family for the purpose of being placed in the cupola at 
the eastern end of the Jersey market, which stands on 
Market Street, between Front and Second Streets. Tools 
were procured aud the box was opened, and the skeleton 
of a large clock, with the detached parts, such as the im- 
mense leaden weights, pendulum, etc., was found. The 
workmanship proved the clock to be very old; and there 
is, no doubt, a curious history attached to this relic. 








A Strange Fish. 





of Stanley Percival, the man who for years had 
been my friend ! 

“ And Ellen Wallace—would she not regard 
me with horror and detestation? I should never 
have sought her, but at this time accident threw 
us again together. I wondered at the cordiality 
of her manner; but when, after a little time, she 
spoke sadly of Percival, I instantly knew that 
she had been misinformed concerning his end— 
that she believed he had fallen in battle. She 
became my wife—the beautiful Ellen Wallace— 
but there was no happiness in store for me. I 
loved her with all the intensity of my nature, as 
I did the lovely children which were born to us, 
but I was still tortured by the thought that the 
man whom she loved, perhaps better than my- 
self, had been slain by my hand! She died with- 
out the knowledge—it was a secret I dared not 
disclose. 

“She died. The babes she had borne to me 
died, and I received the bitter afflictions as a ret- 
ribution from Heaven upon my sin. I have been, 
and still am, the prey of conscience. The vulture 
never gnawed at the vitals of Prometheus as 
painfully as remorse has seared and blighted my 
heart. ‘There have been times and seasons when 
I have been able partially to forget this great 
sorrow, but they are never of long duration. It 
is my destiny to be forever haunted ; to be pur- 
sued, even to the grave by this spectre—to me as 
real as though the very shade of Stanley Percival 
stood always before me. This is my story, and 
you can now easily imagine why it was that the 
scene of to-day so affected me. The terrible re- 
membrance of my fatal encounter with Percival 
was brought vividly to my mind, and during that 
brief time I suffered a far greater agony than I 
should had the swords of both combatants been 
driven through my heart. 

“You have heard my story, and now let me 
beg of you to attempt no consolation. I know 
my own heart, and I also know nothing but the 
grave can still the tempest which has raged there 
for years.” 

“ The sickness of Alfred Harold was the com- 
mencement of a disease from which he never re- 
covered. He fell into a rapid decline, and when 





The Honolulu papers notice a very curious fish recently 
taker! by some natives who were fishing for shrimps. It 
is of a dark color, about five inches long, two inches 
thick, and about four inches from the top of the fin on 
its back, to the bottom of its belly. It has a remarkably 
large head, and four feet or claws, which enable it to 
creep on the sides of rocks with great ease. When placed 
in astream of water, it threw out quite a stream from un- 
der the fins on each side of its body, then took a circuit 
round the bucket by elinging to the sides, and walking 
apparently with great pride. The feet resemble some- 
what the paws of the bear. Wonder if the “ sea-bear”’ 
is any relation to the sea-lion. 

The Electric Light. 

A new process is spoken of as having been successfully 
tried, and, it is said, patented. Mercury, or other fluid 
or semi-fluid body, is used as one or more of the elec- 
trodes. Atube within the lamp is so arranged that it 
shall remain full, or nearly so, during waste or consump- 
tion by the light. The supply of the fluid electrode is 
regulated by a tap. Other improvements, such as the 
condensation of vapor on the lamp, by causing a constant 
flow of water over the glass, the prevention of vapors 
rising from the waste fluid, by the introduction of a 
stream of water into the waste-pipe, etc., are also then- 
tioned. The use of mercury as an electrode is of old 
date. . 


A Singular Case. 

Awell known gentleman in Boston lately had cut 
from his body, some six inches below the arm, a fungus- 
like substance of the size of an ordinary marble. It was 
attached to the body by a thread-like ligament. On plac- 
ing it upon the table, and for some three or four hours, it 
moved perceptibly. A dissection of the substance discov- 
ered an insect in vigorous life. The gentleman visited 
Cuba some six months since, where it is supposed the 
insect insinuated itself beneath the skin, and from that 
time has been living upon the fat of the—man. Had 
not the knife of the surgeon been brought into requisi- 
tion, it is not easy to tell what would have been the con- 
sequences of this insectual attachment 





An Ancient Spoon. 
On the farm formerly owned by Honorable Timothy 
Woodbridge, in Stockbridge, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas at its first organization for Berk- 
shire, in 1761, teaspoon bearing the iuitials of Judge 
Woodbridge and his wife, was recently turned up by the 
plough. The field, anys the Pittsfield Eagle, had not 
been ploughed before for over one hundred years, but the 
spoon was so little affected that on being exposed to the 
sun it attracted attention by ite brightness; attesting be 
yond cavil that it was made “a good while before this.’ 
The relic was sent to Rev. Timothy Woodbridge of Spen- 
ertown, who was supposed to have the best claim to it 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BURY ME IN SPRING-TIME. 


BY LU 





O, bury me in spring-time! 
O, let the green grass wave, 

And lovely flowerets blossom 
Above my lowly grave. 


O, bury me in spring-time, 
When brightly shines the sun 
Across the mound where I am laid, 2 
When life's last race is run. 


O, bury me in spring-time, 
In some sequestered nook, 

Where waves the weeping willow, 
Where runs some laughing brook. 


O, bury me in spring-time! 
And may the blooming flowers 
Spread richest fragrance all around, 
In bright and sunny hours. 


O, bury me in spring-time! 
And may some wildbird keep 

A low, sad warble o'er me, 
Above my dreamless sleep. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LOST CHILDREN. 
A TRUE STORY. 





BY T. C. SPAULDING. 


“ Jimmy, Jimmy !” ealled Mrs. Bronson, from 
her cabin door. 

“Yes, mother,” responded a cheery young 
voice, and a lad of twelve years appeared from 
the rude cowshed near the house. 

“JT want you and Sam to go for the cows right 
away,” continued the mother. “ Your father 
wont be home from mill till late, and I shall 
have to milk; so I want them homeearly. Run 
right along, that’s a good boy.” 

“Yes, mother, but can't Bessy go with us ? 
It’s a beautiful afternoon, and we want to show 
her that great bed of violets we found last night.” 

“I don’t know,” answered the mother, hesita- 
tingly—“ I don’t like to trust Bessy so far from 
me as you may have to go. She’s but a wee 
thing at the best,” added she, fondly patting the 
cheek of a delicate-looking little girl, who now 
stood with her sunbonnet in her hand, looking 
wistfully up in her mother’s face. 

“ Please, dear mother, let me go,” said she, in 
avoice of peculiar sweetness—“I want to go 
very much.” 

“ Well, then, birdie, run along—and remember, 
Jimmy, my last words to you are—take good 
care of your sister.” 

“Trust me for that, mother.—Here, Bessy, 
take hold of my hand—come along, Sam.” 
And the three children ran gaily up the moun- 
tain path behind their father’s cabin. 

It may seem to some of our readers that Mrs. 
Bronson was very unnecessarily cautious in so 
simple a matter as sending her children for the 
cows ; but my scene is not laid in the quiet pas- 
tures and bosky green lanes of our dear old 
Massachusetts, but amid the rugged mountains 
and savage glens of the western part of Canada. 
There, far from civilization, and except two or 
three scattered cabins at from one to ten miles 
distance, isolated from the rest of mankind, 
Hugh Bronson had built his “lonesome lodge,” 
and hither he had brought from his own native 
England the wife who loved him so well, that 
she could truly say from the depths of her serene 
heart, that even in the howling wilderness she 
could think without longing or regret, of the 
comfortable and cheerful home in one of Eng- 
land’s sunniest vales, where she had left father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, to follow him whom 
she called by the fond name of husband. The 
three children whom we have introduced were 
all that remained of ten who had blossomed in 
that forest home, and of whom seven had been 
transplanted in earliest childhood to bloom for- 
ever in the garden of the Lord. 

Mrs. Bronson was a fund and devoted mother ; 
but upon Bessy, the youngest and fairest of the 
whole flock, she lavished a wealth of passionate 
fondness, which conscience certainly bid her to 
restrain, lest she should wound the feelings of 
her boys by showing too cordially the partiality 
of her mother’s heart. She seldom allowed 
Bessy to accompany her brothers in their con- 
tinual wanderings among the forest-clad moun- 
tains and gorges which surrounded their pictur- 
esque home, for the woods were reported to be 
infested by dangerous animals and snakes, and 
it was not unfrequent for a party of Indians to 
pass through the country, in migrating from one 
hunting ground to another. 

As the mother still stood looking anxiously 
after her children, now almost hidden by the in- 
tervening leaves and branches, she heard a step 
behind her, and turning quickly, recognized the 
burly form of Ephraim Saunders, their nearest 
neighbor, who, with a sack of corn across his 
shoulders, was making his way along the rude 
cartpath which passed both cabins, and which 
was the only “king’s highway” within’ many 
miles. 

“Good evening, dame,” said Saunders, paus- 
ing as he spoke. “Is yous good man at home ? 
He said yesterday that he should be going to 
mill this afternoon, and I thought we could be 
company for each other through the woods.” 

“ It is too bad, Neighbor Saunders,”’ said Mrs. 
Bronson, in a tone of regret, “but my man set 
out an hour and a half ago, and must have 
reached Miller White’s by this time. He would 
have been very glad of your company, and per- 
haps will wait while you have your grist ground, 
and so come home with you.” 

“Well, I’m main sorry,” said the stalwart 
farmer, as he resumed his journey—“ I shall try 
to make him wait for me, as you say. Why,” 
Andrew, where did you come from ?” ¢ i 


And father and son pursued their journey. 

Glancing at the old silver watch, which with 
six teaspoons comprised the plate and jewelry of 
the family, Mrs. Bronson perceived that it was 
nearly four o’clock. 

“| hope the children wont be long of finding 
the cows,” soliloquized she, “for I would not 
have Bessy out in the woods after sundown for 
the world.” 

Taking her sewing, the mother seated herself 
at the door, in the interval of her busy stitches 
glancing now up the wood to the mill, now at 
the hillside path, and anon at the fast-sinking 
sun. Two hours or more had passed in this 
way, when a quick, light step was heard coming 
along the wood, while the clear, young voice of 
Andrew Saunders resounded through the silence, 
as he uplifted the loyal stave of “ God save the 
king. 

“ Here I am again, Mrs. Bronson,” said he, 
as he approached the matron. ‘ Sukey White 
had gone a visiting, and worn her new gownd off ; 
so when dad and your man sat down on a log 
to talk politics, I took the back track, and am 
going to have a play with Jim and Sam, till dad 
comes along.” 

“ The boys have gone up the mountain to look 
for the cows, Andrew, and if you would like, 
fou had better follow up the path, and you will 
soon findthem. It is time for them to be home 
now, and poor Bessy will be tired to death 
going so fur.” 

“Is Bessy with them ?” asked the boy, eager- 
ly, and the mother marked with a lurking smile, 
the blush that spread over Andrew’s handsome 
face and up to the roots of his light, curling 
hair—for Andrew was an only child, and from 
calling Bessy his little sister, had within the last 
year confided to Jimmy his determination to 
make her his wife as soon as they were both old 
enough. 

“Yes, Bessy is with them,” said Mrs. Bron- 
son, “and I really wish you would go and hurry 
them home—it is past six already.” And she 
glanced at her watch with growing uneasiness. 

“O, don’t worry, Mrs. Bronson,” said An- 
drew, already moving in the direction indicated, 
“T shall soon find them, and will be back in no 
time. Bessy sha’n’t be tired neither,” continued 
he, laughing and reddening again, “ unless she’s 
too shy to let me carry her.” 

He was gone, and as the lonely woman re- 
sumed her work, she murmured : 

“ He’s a good boy and a merry, and a hand- 
some one too; who knows if in ten years more, 
he and Bessy both live—but nonsense, I am as 
childish as they are.” 

Nevertheless the mother continued sewing, 
with a dreamy smile upon her lips, until the 
slanting rays of the setting sun shone 1 in her eyes 
for a and then disapp 

“ Sunset, and the children not here,” exclaimed 
she, starting up and running out of the door, 
eagerly looking up the path. Neither sight nor 
souad rewarded the strained senses, and with a 
sigh that was almost a groan, she turned again 
toward the house, and commenced the prepara- 
tion of the evening meal. With forced calmness 
she set plates at the accustomed seats of her hus- 
band, herself, and the two boys, but as she placed 
upon the humble board the gaily painted cup and 
plate which the father had journeyed twenty 
weary miles to bring as a present for Bessy on 
her last birthday—the nervous, agitated feelings 
of the mother came to a climax, and sinking in- 
to a chair, she hid her face and burst into tears. 
“O, I shall never see her—she will never come 
back—why did Ilet her go? And my boys, 
my noble boys—!” and rocking herself to and 
fro, she wept and moaned as one without 
comfort. 

It was not altogether the outward circumstan- 
ces which thus affected her, for although the chil- 
dren had been gone much longer than ever be- 
fore on a similar errand, there would still be nearly 
an hour of daylight, and the full moon was al- 
ready silvering the treetops, so that there could 
not be much fear of their losing their way among 
the familiar landmarks that surrounded their 
home. Nor was there much to be apprehended 
from wild beasts at this season of the year; nor 
had there been any report of savages in the 
neighborhood for some time. No, it was none 
of these fears, but a sudden, strange presentiment, 
an inner foreboding of ill, which had leaped into 
the mother’s heart, filling it with a devouring 
dread. So sat she, while unnoted time glided 
on. So was she found by her husband, when 
with cheery step and voice he entered the cabin, 
hours after, accompanied by his friend and 
neighbor, who had stopped to drink a mug of 
ale on his way home. 

“Why, dame—why, Mary, wife—” were the 
exclamations of the two men as they entered. 

“O, my children—our children, Hugh !—they 
are lost—lost—lost! We shall never see them 
again, the cruel wolves and bears will devour 
them! O,my Bessy, my baby, my own poor 
lamb! O God, God, I shall go crazy !” 

Soothing the agitation of the almost frantic 
woman with tender words and caresses, Hugh 
Bronson at last drew from her the cause of her 
alarm and agitation. As she concluded her fal- 
tering and interrupted story, the two fathers 
looked at each other with a mutual determina- 
tion in their stern and sorrowful countenances. 

“We will go this very moment, Saunders,” 
said the elder and more bereaved, taking at once 
the direction, “and try by ourselves. Then, if 
we do not find them, we will summon our few 
neighbors and extend the search.” 

As he spoke, he took down from above the 
fireplace his eld musket, and slung his powder- 
horn and bullet-pouch across his broad chest. 

“shall come too, Hugh,’ said Mary Bronson, 
suddenly, as she rose and threw a shawl about 











he, as a handsome, daring-looking boy, some- 
what older than Jimmy Bronson, came running 
along the wood after him. 

“Ma’am said I might goto mill with you,” 
panted the boy. ‘The cows are feeding close 
to the house, and Aunt Molly wanted to bory 
Susan White’s gownd to cut out hern by, and 
forgot to ask you to git it.” 

“ All right, man—come along,” said the far- 
mer, with a nod to Mrs. Bronson. 





her shoulders. “ Don’t say a word,” continued 
she, as her husband was about to remonstrate. 
“ Do you think I can sit idly here, while perhaps 
the wolves are rending my poor little Bessy’s 
white flesh, and she calling upon us in vain?” 

“ Lhope, Mary, you do not forget the rest, in 
thinking of Bessy,” said her husband, in a tone 
of reproof. 

“ God forgive me if Ido. I know it is a sin, 
but, O, she was my darling—my baby—my own 
little angel!” And again the mother broke 














forth in a passion of excited sobs and tears. 

All the remainder of that summer night did 
three bereaved parents roam the forest paths, and 
force their way where no path was, shouting and 
calling the names of the wanderers, and at inter- 
vals firing off the musket. Eagerly after each 
report did they listen for the answering shout; 
but save the melancholy voice of the whip-poor- 
will and the distant howl of the wolf, no sound 
met their ears. 

About daybreak they returned to the cabin, an- 
imated with a faint hope that the children might 
be awaiting their return. Eagerly did the moth- 
er press forward, but the door stood open as they 
had left it, and nought but desolation met her 
inquiring gaze. On the hearth the cold, gray 
ashes—-on the table the little cup and plate said 
too plainly “ they are not here.” 

Without pausing for refreshment, Saunders 
took the path toward his desolate home, know- 
ing that his wife and sister must be in a state of 
great anxiety at his prolonged absence. Before 
they parted, it was agreed that each man should 
summon all the neighbors within reach, and that 
they should rendezvous at the cabin of Hugh 
Bronson that day at noon, to institute a more 
thorough and methodical search. The appointed 
hour saw a dozen hardy and determined looking 
figures collected in the cabin, inquiring the par- 
ticulars of the loss, and arranging measures for 
the pursuit. Each man was provided with a 
gun of one description or another, and it was 
finally resolved that they should form a line of 
the whole force abreast, leaving an interval of 
perhaps an eighth of a mile between man and 
man. That in this manner they should proceed, 
hallooing and shouting at intervals, to arouse the 
attention of the lost ones, and if any one should 
discover either of the children, or traces of their 
presence, he was to discharge his piece and halt ; 
the signal being drawn along the line in the same 
manner. Mrs. Bronson, who seemed animated 
by superhuman strength and endurance, would 
not be left behind, but closely followed her hus- 
band, carrying in her hand a little basket of re- 


“QO yes, my boys—a mother’s heart loves all 
wend ” answered Mrs. Bronson, coloring as she 


Pr tie of the fair hair and white skin.” 

“ Sammy !” murmured the mother. 

“He earned no name among the Hurons,” 
responded the warrior, sadly, “for when the first 
snow covered the earth, after he came among us, 
the Great Spirit called him and he went.” 

For a moment the mother’s voice was drowned 
in her fast-flowing tears; then she murmured, 
“My poor, pale little Sammy, he never was 
strong, and how he must have missed his mother 
before he died !” 

The warrior stood silent, apparently deter- 
mined to give no information without direct 
questioning. At last, Mrs Bronson raised her 
head, and said : 

“Little Bear, you are named wrong; your 
people should have called you the Raven, for all 
your song is of death. Now tell me of the evil 
which befell my eldest son—my brave and noble 
boy—him who would have been the staff and 
stay of his old father and mother—what of him ?” 

“ He lives,” answered the warrior, in a slow 
voice, guttural from suppressed emotion. “ He 
grew up among the young men of the Hurons, 
but they denied him any name, except the pale- 
face, until the last snow, when alone, and almost 
unarmed, he slew a bear and her cubs ; they then 
named him Mah-ta-chee-go.” 

The woman looked hurriedly up in his face, 
but it was passionless and void of all emotion. 
His eyes were calmly fixed upon the setting sun. 

“ Mah-ta-chee-go—but you told me that was 
your own name.” 

“ The lips of Little Bear know no lie. Iam 
that little boy, who fifteen snows ago, left this 
very wigwam at your bidding, and who comes 
back to find himself forgotten.” 

Mah-ta-chee-go spoke these words with a bitter 
sadness in his tone, which went straight to the 
heart of the mourning mother. She seized his 
arm as he turned away, and tried to read beneath 
the paint and savage acoutrements, the well- 





freshments, including all the delicacies of her 
humble larder, and which, struggling against 
her own convictions, she said were intended to 
strengthen the children on their homeward jour- 
ney. The sun, from beating vertically upon the 
heads of the searchers, threw long shadows of 
their forms along the little open spaces, which 
they occasionally crossed, and struck his slant 
rays through the leafy canopy above them, illu- 
minating the dusky recesses of the woods with a 
flood of golden radiance. Then leaving the 
earth in shadow, the glorious beams lingered a 
moment in the highest treetops and disappeared. 
By this time a distance of fifteen miles had been 
traversed, and at the blast of a horn carried by 
Bronson, who was the acknowledged leader of 
the expedition, the party collected to compare 
notes, and consult as to their future course. 

Most of the party argued that to continue the 
search was useless, and that the fatigue still to 
be i in réiching home, would be as 
much as nature could support in the strongest of 
the party. It was finally, however, decided, at 
the earnest solici of Bronson, that the 
party should encam re'fe’ was till dawn, and 
then, moving a short distance at right angles 
with their present course, they should resume their 
line of march, and return in a course parallel to 
that hitherto pursued. This plan was adopted, 
and when weary and discouraged, the little band 
again assembled at the desolate cabin, without 
one trace of the missing ones, the bereaved pa- 
rents surrendered their last faint hope, and 
mourned their children as lost indeed. 








Fifteen years rolled on, and with them brought 
some few changes to the childless homes, which 
that sunny June day had made so desolate. Mrs. 
Saunders had died the next winter after the loss 
of her only son, and after an interval, her hus- 
band had supplied her place with a buxom lass, 
who was now the mother of three flaxen-headed, 
rosy-cheeked children, who so filled the father's 
heart that he but rarely remembered that son of 
other years, whom he had so long mourned as 
dead. Hugh and Mary Bronson had no such 
solace in their loneliness. No more children sup- 
plied the place of those who were gone, or filled 
the aching void in the mother’s heart. These 
fifteen years had done the work of thirty upon 
Mary Bronson, and as she again sat sewirfy in 
her doorway, the fifteenth sad June from that 
which made her heart so desolate, she looked an 
old woman, instead of the vigorous and mature 
matron to be expected from her age, birth, and 
habits of life. 

Her neglected sewing lay idly upon her lap, 
apd with her hands folded upon it, and her eyes 
fixed dreamily upon the ground, her woman’s 
heart fled back through the long, sorrowful years 
to that happy time when childish forms flitted 
about her home, and childish love and prattle 
filled her heart and ear. As thus she mused, a 
light footstep sounded close beside her, and look- 
ing up with a startled movement, she saw an In- 
dian, whom by his paint she knew to be a Huron, 
standing before her. She rose hurriedly, and 
with a movement of alarm. 

“Why is the pale-face squaw afraid ?” said 
the stranger, in comparatively good English: 
“‘ Mah-ta-chee-go comes to sing a pleasant song 
in her ears. Does not the mourning mother 
long for tidings of her lost nestlings ?” 

“O, good God ‘—my children—can you tell 
me of them? Speak, good savage—-O, tell me !” 

“ There were two young braves, and a maiden 
fairer than the flower of the Odahmin, and from 
that we named her ‘the wild strawberry 
blossom.’ ” 

“My Bessy—O, is she—” 

The mother could not finish—the doubt over- 
came her, and her sobs completed the q 

“ She lives,” said the warrior, briefly, and in 
a tone of more emotion than is the wont of his 
nation to betray, added; ‘ Tongwa, the young 
chief of the Hurons, held forth his hand to her, 
and she sits in his wigwam.” 

“ The wife of an Indian !” exclaimed the moth- 
er, in a tone of dismay. 

“Did not the white squaw love her young 
braves, that their names do not rise to her lips ?” 
asked the Indian, in a tone of slight reproof. 








bered features of her boy. But naturally 

of avery swarthy complexion, and with coal- 
black hair and eyes, fifteen years of Indian life 
and habits had produced so close a resemblance 
to those with whom he lived, that for another 
moment the mother doubted. 

“Tell me the last words I spoke to you, Jim- 
my,” said she, half fondly, half hesitatingly. 

“You bid me take good care of my sister 
Bessy,” said the young man, for the first time 
turning his eyes full upon his mother. 

The glance of the well. remembered dark eyes 
penetrated at once to her heart. 

“My son, my son,” cried she, throwing her 
arms about his neck, “ it is indeed my son !” 

For some minutes no articulate words were 
spoken, while with fond caresses and murmured 
thanksgivings, the mother sought—and with al- 
most entire success—to efface from the heart of 
her son any lingering suspicions that his return 
was a matter of indifference. 

Before the emotion of the meeting had sub- 
sided into calm, the father returned; and al- 


though not so demonstrative, his joy was even | 


more satisfying to the hungry heart of the wan- 
derer, than that of his mother—for if Hugh 
B had d one who could tell him 
of his lost children, the name of his eldest son 
would have been the first to cross his lips. 

In the long conversation that followed, the 
wanderer related to his parents the p 





“ Bring me where I can see and speak to her, 
my son, and I will try the power of a mother’s 
love to bring her back.” 

James, who could not at once lay aside his 
habits of taciturnity and brevity of speech, an- 
swered but by a sign of assent, and with some 
little preparation, the father and mother followed 
the noiseless footsteps of their son. Swiftly and 
silently they traversed for some moments the 
woodland paths familiar to all three, and then 
striking off, made their way for some distance 
through the pathless forest. At last, the yelp- 
ing of the curs and the glimmer of distant fires 
betrayed the Indian encampment about a quar- 
ter of a mile below them, as they stood on the 
brow of a steep hill. 

“ Wait here, and I will bring her to you,”’ said 
their guide in a low voice. And he disappeared 
among the trees. 

Long and weary seemed the time to those 
waiting hearts and straining ears, before a light 
crackling of the fallen twigs betrayed an ap- 
proaching footstep. In another moment, their 
son again stood before them, accompanied by a 
slight, handsome girl, whose features seemed at 
first very unlike those of the delicate child 
whose image dwelt in the mother’s heart. 

“Bessy, don’t you know me?” asked the 
mother, timidly, after a moment’s pause. 

Here James signified his intention to act as 
interpreter, and presently gave from his sister 
the following reply. 

“ Mah-ta-cheego says you are my mother ; 
but it is long ago, and Odahmin does not wish 
to remember.” And the girl pressed her hand 
with an air of painful abstraction upon her fore- 
head, as if the vague memories crowding there 
annoyed her. 

“Bessy, Bessy,” exclaimed the yearning 
mother, in a voice of piteous entreaty, “don’t 


talk so—don’t say you don’t want to remember.’ 


You’re not Odahmin, but my own sweet little 
Bessy, and this is your brother Jim.” And with 
love that would not be repelled, the mother 
threw her arms about her child, and pressed wild 
kisses upon her smooth, young brow, upon the 
dark, wondering eyes, upon the cheek of dusky 
rose, and upon the small and ruby mouth. 

Odahmin submitted passively to the caresses, 
but at last withdrew herself somewhat decidedly 
from them. Then perceiving that her mother 
was grieved at this repulsion, she hastily un- 
bound from her back a little bundle tied with 
strings of gay wampum. 

“ Let the pale face look upon the son of Tong- 
waand be glad,” said she, disclosing as she 
spoke, the little brown, patient face of an Indian 


aby. 

Mrs. Bronson regarded it with a strange and 
mingled feeling of love and repulsion. Then, 
thinking to win the love of the girl-mother by 
kindness to her infant, she took it in her arms, 
kissed it, spoke soft and loving words to the little 
unconscious stranger. 

“ Bessy darling,” said she, tenderly, “ you will 
come home and live with me, and bring baby 
too,” added she anxiously, as Odahmin (after 
her brother had translated this appeal) shook 
her head. ‘“O, do not refuse to love and know 
me! Q, child, child, you will break my heart!” 
exclaimed the mother, passionately. “ Are you 
not my own child? Did I not raise you at this 
bosom, hold you in these arms, work for you, 
pray for you, mourn for you ?—and now will you 
deny me the one reward I ask for all—your love ?”’ 





points of their capture and subsequent life. 

Stephen Saunders had found the three Bron- 
son children in a mountain pasture about three 
miles from home, whither they had followed the 
track of the cows. After a few words together, 
they, the children, proceeded to collect the ani- 
mals, and while thus engaged, a party of Indians, 
four in number, sprang from the bushes, captured 
and bound them. Not, however, without many 
struggles on the part of the elder boys. Then, 
driving their captives before them, they took a 
northerly direction, and the same night regained 
their tribe, a division of the Hurons who were 
then proceeding to the banks of the Ottawa for 
their summer encampment. Only a few days 
after their joining the tribe, a boy about Stephen’s 
age, had, in the wantonness of boyish mischief, 
chosen Bessy’s white neck as a target for his 
blunt-pointed arrows, and although not seriously 
injuring, was very annoying, and somewhat hurt- 
ing her. Stephen with angry gestures bade 
him desist, but the boy with the instinct of the 
tyrant, redoubled his insults, and finally struck 
the little girl a smart bow upon the cheek. Quick 
as thought Stephen felled the aggressor to the 
earth, and was proceeding to chastise him some- 
what severely, when the boy’s father (who pos- 
sessed the same disposition as his son) happened 
to come in sight of the scene of action. With- 
out hesitation the savage poised his tomahawk, 
and the next instant the noble but ill-fated Ste- 
phen fell lifeless at the feet of Bessy, the object 
of his boyish devotion, and the innocent cause 
of his untimely death. .The murder was not 
considered a matter of much moment by most 
of the tribe, but yet there were kind hearts among 
them who feared not to express disapproval of 
the cruel deed, and the remaining three children 
were adopted into different families, and kindly 
treated. Bessy at sixteen years of age, had be- 
come an object of admiration to most of the 
young warriors of the tribe, and had finally been 
chosen by the eldest son of the chief, as his first 
wife, and was now the mother of a boy, which 
still more increased her consequence in the tribe. 

For the first time in fifteen years, the tribe had 
taken the same direction in their wanderings 
which had brought them so fatally near the 
Bronsons’ cabin before, and were now encamped 
within a mile of the house. 

“ Then I can see Bessy,” exclaimed the moth- 
er, eagerly, and rising as she spoke. 

“ Yes, mother,” said James, somewhat sadly. 
“You may look upon the face and hear the 
voice of the ‘ Strawberry blossom,’ but let not 
your heart fail you if she knows not your face, 
and turns away from your arms. She is no 
longer Bessy, but the wife of Tongwa, and the 
mother of his son.” 

The mother groaned. But after a moment’s 
thought she said : 





Odahmin regarded wonderingly this burst of 
emotion, so foreign to Indian habits of self-con- 
trol. Then, as her mother seemed waiting for 
her to speak, she replied, in sweet, cold tones : 

“ Odahmin hears the voice of the pale face 
squaw, but she knows not her words. Perhaps 
the pale face may be her mother, but she knows 
her not, and her heart is not with her.” Tongwa 
will be a great chief, and Odahmin is his wife 
and the mother of his child. Her heart is full, 
and there is no room there for the squaw of the 
pale faces.” 

With these words she took her papoose from 
the arms of her father (who had been silent, part- 
ly from emotion, and partly because he deferred 
to the superior tact of his wife in conducting such 
an interview), and when the weeping mother 
raised her head, the slight form had disappeared, 
and with it the secretly nourished hope of fifteen 
long years. She gazed a moment in the direc- 
tion of the encampment, then turning to Jim, 
who stood still as a statue near her, she said : 

“And you, my son, do you also desert us ?” 

“ Never, mother, while the Great Spirit grants 
me life will I leave you; but the ears of Tongwa 
and his father are open, and their eyes see far. 
I cannot steal away from them, but I will go and 
say, ‘here is the wigwam of my pale face father 
and mother ; let me go and live with them M4 
if they say yes, I will come.” 

“ But if they say no,” asked the father eagerly. 

“ Then will I come too—but before many suns 
a swift arrow will find my heart,” said the youth. 

No sleep visited the log-house that night, but 
father and mother sat anxiously awaiting the 
return of their son with the answer of the chiefs. 
As morning broke, he quietly entered the open 
door, and stood silently before them 

“ The answer?” exclaimed both, in a breath. 

“ Tongwa says, ‘Mah-ta-chee-go is a man and 
a warrior, and he needs not to ask another what 
he shall do, or where he shall go—let the Great 
Spirit speak in his heart—if he says go, then let 
Mah-ta-chee-go obey him.’ ” 

“And did you ask him to let Bessy come if 
she would?” inquired the mother, with a faint 
hope that nature might yet revive in the estranged 
heart of her child. 

“ I spoke her name,” said Jim, “ but Tongwa 
said, with a dark brow— it is different—a squaw 


Stays in the wigwam of her husband, and his 
will is hers.” 


then 





James Bronson remained contentedly with his 
parents, gradually losing his Indian habits and 
modes of expression. In process of time he 
brought home as wife, a comely, industrious and 
sunny-tempered girl, who relieved her mother of 
all labor and care, and in due time placed in her 
arms a little Bessy, whose soft and tiny hands at 
last healed wholly the deep and aching wound 
another Bessy had inflicted. 
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GARIBALDI, THE PATRIOT SOLDIER. 
We watch with the deepest interest the career 
of the famous Garibaldi, world-renowned as the 
defender of Rome, in the glorious but short-lived 
days of its republic, and we pray that his life 
may be shielded in the carnage of battle—that 
neither death nor imprisonment may cut short 
his glorious career. Of all the tigures crowded 
together in this great tableau of the Italian war, 
his stands forth, luminous and commanding. 
Some of those historical figures wear crowns, 
but his brow alone is encircled by the halo of 
true glory. The motives of other actors in this 
war are tainted by suspicions, or are clearly sel- 
fish, but Garibaldi’s are plain and pure as the 
light of day. His record is unspotted as the 
driven snow. In some respects, in chivalric 
daring and military dash, he belongs to a past 
age, in others to the keen, restless, progressive 
present. He is of and for the people, serving his 
country in the most desperate circumstances, and 
asking only the post of danger for his reward. 

In the great events of 1848 and 1849 he 
played a glorious part. His personal influence 
raised up a band of the bravest men that ever 
took the field, and his personal example made 
them, in achievement, a band of heroes. When 
Rome fell, he fell not with it. His sword was 
not surrendered to the enemy, but through the 
heart of that enemy he cut his way to the moun- 
tains and escaped, losing in his flight, by death, 
the noble woman who had clung to his side in 
every peril. 

When the cause of Italian liberty was, for 
the tine, hopeless, he caine to this country, an 
exile; but, unlike some European exiles, he did 
not seek to make capital of his glory, and dis- 
count his honorable service to the cause of free- 
dom. He did not go round with subscription 
papers—he did not make speeches at public din- 
ner-tables, and beg for sympathy, but he went to 
work, like a brave-spirited, self-reliant man. Now 
we find him making candles in New York, again 
wooing fortune in California, or, later, on the 
ocean in command of a trading-vessel, but in all 
these vicissitudes and amg, he himself was 

ifast and ged, d not by 
haughtiness, but an b ble pride, and faith- 
fully and modestly performing whatever task he 
assumed ; still, however, turning to his native 
land a longing, hopeful look. 

Rejecting the impracticable schemes of such 
men as Mazzini, he waited till the time should 
arrive for striking an effective blow at the oppres- 
sors of his country, The hour came, and the 
man. Victor Emmanuel drew the sword, and 
Garibaldi immediately joined him. His re- 
cent dash into Lombardo- Venetia, out-tlank- 
ing the Austrians, shows with how deter- 
mined a spirit he has entered on the campaign. 
We are told that “he met with difficulties at 
every step of his progress. To reach Como, for 
instance, he had tw overcome the enemy as weil 
as the natural obstacles on the road. From 
Biella to Chiasso, he was obliged to take a most 
arduous mountain road; he could neither sup- 
port himself on the right nor the left; on one 
side lay the Swiss Territory, whose neutrality he 
wished to respect ; on the other he was hemmed 
in by the lakes. In front of Chiasso, there is « 
funnel-shaped tongue of land, he was obliged to 
cross; the level ground is so narrow between the 
mountain-wall and the lake of Como, that the 
road becomes a mere path, and at the end of this 
defile stood the Austrians to bar further progress 
Here it was, that they had collected forces to 
stop him on his march ; bat the Chasseurs of 
the Alps beat their enemy and forced a passage ; 
they soon entered Como, and the Austrians fled 
before them. This brave and honorable man, 
thus far, is the hero of this war; for be is not 
aiming for the falee glare of glory, but tor the 
freedom of his country. His proclamation w 
Lombardy breathes « lofty spirit, and is such as 
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» child, child, you will break my heart!” 
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to ; but the procl of Prince Napol is 
proad, patronizing, and might be deemed offen- 
sive, for he told the people of Parma and Mo- 
dena thar the very object of the French, in driv- 
ing out the Austrians, was to build up a power 
that should feel that it owed its independence to 
France. Garibaldi did not name the Emperor 
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GARISALDI, THE PATRIOT SOLDIER. 
We watch with the deepest interest the career 
of the famoas Garibaldi, world-renowned as the 
defender of Rome, in the glorious but short-lived 
days of its republic, and we pray that his lite 
may be shielded in the carnage of battle—that 
neither death nor imprisonment may cut short 
his giorious career. Of all the figures crowded 
together in this great tablens of the alien we, 
his stands forth, | and ig 
Some of those historical figures wear crowns, 
but his brow alone is encircled by the halo of 
true glory. The motives of other actors in this 
war are tainted by suspicions, or are clearly sel- 
fish, but Garibaldi’s are plain and pure as the 
light of day. His record is umspotted as the 
driven snow. In some respects, in chivalric 
daring and military dash, he belongs to a past 
age, in others to the keen, restless, progressive 
present. He is of ond for the people, serving his 
country in the most di and 
asking only the post of ‘danger for his reward. 

In the great events of 1348 and 1349 he 
played a glorious part. His personal influence 
raised up a band of the bravest men that ever 
took the field, and his personal example made 
them, in achievement, a band of heroes. When 
Rome fell, he fell not with it. His sword was 
not surrendered to the enemy, but through the 
heart of that enemy he cut his way to the moun- 
tains and escaped, losing in his dlight, by death, 
the noble woman who had clung w his side in 
every peril. 

When the cause of Italian liberty was, for 
the time, hopeless, he cu.ae to this country, an 
exile ; but, unlike some European exiles, he did 
not seek to make capital of his glory, and dis- 
count his honorable service to the cause of free- 
dom. He did not go round with subscription 
papers—he did not make speeches at public din- 
ner-tabies, and beg for sympathy, but he went to 
work, like a brave-spirited, self-reliant man. Now 
we find him making candles in New York, again 
wooing fortune in California, or, later, on the 
ocean in command of a trading-vessel, but in all 
these vicissimdes and changes, be himself was 
steadfast and unchanged, sustained not by 
hanghtiness, but an honorable pride, and faith- 
fully and modestly performing whatever task he 
assumed ; still, however, turning to his native 
land a longing, hopeful look. 

Rejecting the impracticable schemes of such 
men as Mazzini, he waited till the ume should 
arrive for striking an effective blow at the oppres- 
sors of his country. The hoar came, and the 
man. Victor Emmanuel drew the sword, and 
Garibaldi immediately jomed him. His re 
cent dash into Lombardo-Venetia, out-dank- 
ing the Austrians, shows with how deter- 








mined a spirit he has entered on the campaign. | 


We are told that “he met with didicuiries at 
every step of his progress. To reach Como, for 
instance, he had to overcome the enemy as weil 
as the natural obstacles on the road. From 
Biella to Chiasso, he was obliged to take a most 
arduous mountain road; he could neither sup- 
port himself on the right nor the left; on one 
side lay the Swiss Territory, whose neutrality he 
wished to respect; on the other he was hemmed 
in by the lakes. In front of Chiasso, there » a 
fannel-shaped tongue of land, he was obliged to 
cross ; the level ground is so narrow Detween the 
mountain-wall and the lake of Como, that the 
road becomes a mere path, and at the end of this 




















defile stood the Austrians wo bar further progress. | 


Here it was, 
stop him on his march ; 
the Alps beat their enemy and forced a passage ; 

they soon entered Como, and the Austrians tied 
before them. This brave and honorabie man, 
thus far, is the hero of this war; for he is not 
aiming for the false glare of glory, but tor the 
freedom of his country. His prociamation to 
Lombardy breathes a lefty spirit, and is such as 
the Italians—such as have the intelligence to un- 
derstand their country’s position—can respond 
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N ; Prince Napoleon’s proc! 
fall of the French Emperor.” 

With such men as Garibaldi in the field, we 
may well entertain hopes of Italian independence 
and liberty. The Italians, roused to arms, will 
never consent that their ransomed territory shall 
be parceiled out among a knot of new crowned 
eads : they will insist on something more than 
a mere change of masters. They require a rad- 
ieal change of institutions, and nothing short of 
this will satisfy those who shed their blood like 
water in the present war. 





A RANDOM RUN. 

Under this heading, the Memphis Appeal has 
a brace of good stories about beating on the 
Mississippi, as follows: The good steamer Scot | 
land, the well-known New Orieans and Nashville 
packet, arrived at this porton Wednesday last, | 
and would have landed much eariier, perhaps, | 
bat for the intervention of an accident, the like | 
of which rarely occurs. When the boat arrived 
in the vicinity of Napoleon it was found neces- 
sary to “ wood,” and with that view a wood-boat 
was taken in tow. ‘The wood was transferred to | 
the steamer, and the boat was straightened up | 
the river. The night was a very dark one, and | 
the commander made his usual round from rvof | 
to hold, to satisfy himself that everything was in 
order, and resigning his watch, turned in fur the | 
night. Nothing occurred during the night to 
mar the pleasure of the tip; albeit, when he 
arose in the morning, the captain was a little | 
surprised to learn that be had not yet passed Na- 
poleon. After duly surveying the landmarks, 
he suggested to the pilot that the boat was run- 
ning down the stream. The pilot rather thoaht 
not, but the captain maintained that the bout was | 
headed for New Orieans. Finally yielding to 
the higher authority of the captain, the pilot very 
reluctantly tacked the beat about, and in due 
time the Scotland arrived at Napoleon—seeing 
which, the pilot for the first time, discovered he 
had actually run forty miles down stream, under 
the impression that he was running up. 

This circumstance reminds us of the faur pas 
made by the pilot of the steamer Martha Jewet-, 
with which many of our steamboat men are fa- 
miliar. During a wip tw New Orleans, in her 
fastest day, she was closely pursued by a rival | 
steamer. The Martha, wo, stopped to wood, 
and shortly after shoving out from the wood-yard, | 
the pilot became bewildered, and turned the | 
Martha's bew up stream. After running upon | 
that tack for some time, the steamer’s course was | 
changed again, and she again passed down by 
the wood-yard at which she had previously | 
wooded. ‘Lhe rival steamer soon hove in sight 
at the wood-yard in question, and wok a supply 
of fuel. The captain of the rival steamer asked 
them at the wood-yard, how long it had been 
since the Martha Jewett had passed down, and 
was told that three boats bearing that name had 
two going down ; and, sure enough, the Martha 
had been running at random all night. These lit- 
tle episodes in the history of steamboating are 
not calculated to heighten one’s faith in the in- 
fallibility of the knowledge of Mississippi pilots. 





Map Does.—Secarcely can we take up a paper 
from any part of the country, without reading 
the particulars of some horrible case of hydro- 
phobia. What will people keep these useless 
creatures for, at the risk of their own lives, and 
those of their families? Better all the dogs in 
Christendom should die than that one human | 
being should be subjected to this fearful and 
horrible death ! 











Woop Gas.—lIt is stated that gas can be ob- | 
tained more cheaply from wood than from coal. | 
Aton of the latter yields about 10,000 cubic feet | 
of gas, while one cord of wood produces 98,000 
feet—in the production of light being as 7 w 3 
in favor of ligneous oils over coal. Wilmington, 
N. C., having availed itself of this discovery, is 
the cheapest lighted place in America. 





Wort REMEMBERING.—Any one residing 
within titty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- | 
azines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the ex- | 
press, tied up with the directions, and addressed | 
to our office, 22 Winter Saeet, and they will be 
bound up strong and handsome, at a titling 
charge, and returned in one week. 





| appear in them, except in covered seats and 


| mongers, are encircled by their respective mobs. 


' ~ 3: 
| are sent to Boston market, by persons residing 


Tse Power or Mcsic.—Dempster refused | 


to pay ten doilars for a license to sing at Detroit, 
but advertised a free concert. While he was | 
singing the officers came in and tried to arrest | 
him, bat the people prevented it, and music 
proved stronger than the law. 





Lost Sreamers.—In ten years ending with 
1358, not less than thirteen Adantic steamers 
were lost, with 3000 persons! or a loss of about 
one passenger inevery 100 carried. Very pleas- 
ant information for families going to Europe! 





ActHor or a Naws.— The 
Chronicle claims thar C. F 
tor of that paper, was the 
“ loco 
party 


New London 
Daniels, former edi- 
author of the term 


foco” as applied to the Democratic 





Harr asp Harr.—aA late visitor to Cuba 
divides the inhabitants into two classes—one of 
xy mannfucturing cigars, 
and the other by smoking them. 


which makes a living 





Prouric Prast. — The 
American boasts of a 


Waterbury (Ct 

strawberry plant in that 

ety whiex produced four hundred berries from a 
gie root. 





As Awezicas Grs.—The Ames Company, 


| theological school as pastor of their society, but a 


of Chicopee, Mass. have made a rifled cannon | 
for the new Russian steamer “ General Admiral.” | lin, and 1600 persons were present. 


EDITORIAL INEKDROPS. 
The Gefmans really believe that they are | 
strong enough to invade and conquer France. 
The ladies of Paris wear stuffed birds in their 
heads, and our ladies must follow suit. 
It is estimated that the Americans spend forty 
mullions a year in pleasure travel. 
The late William H. Preseott’s cottage at Na- 
hant was lately sold at auction for $5350. 
The Germans are perfectly enchanted with 
Cariyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 
The tunnel under the Alpe at Coi de Frejus 
costs $600 a yard! 
Horace Vernet has been ordered to paint a! se 
picture of the battle of Montebeilo. 
Herr Jurgen Adam, the painter from Munich, | 
is at the Austrian headquarters. | 
Palmer, the New York sculptor, has just exe- | 
cuted a tine marble bust of Gen. Morgan. 
D. H. Mason, Esq., of Newton Centre, deliv- | 
ers the Fourth of July oration there. 
The Liverpool Journal says that all apprehen- 
sion of French invasion has died away in England. 
While man is destroying his fellows, the fields | 
of Tuscany teem with a glorious harvest. 
Scotch companies have now fourteen steamers 
employed in the seal and whale fisheries. 
An experiment of sending wild horses from 
the S. American Pampas to New York, is making. 
China has more inhabitants than America, 
Australia and Africa put together. 
Garibaldi, like Harry Smith of Perth, seems 
to be fighting “ for his own hand.” 
There is no probability that the naval squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean will be increased. 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, has en- 
deared himseif to the troops by his creat bravery. | 
When the prince imperial of France rides out, | 
he is surrounded by a cloud of cuirassiers. | 


A real estate owner in Philadelphia complains | 
that his houses settle, and his tenants don’t. 
Mr. Thackeray is to receive $28,000 for a | 
story in twenty numbers. Whew! 
The Empress regent Eugenie writes her proc- | 
lamations on rose-tinted perfumed letter-paper. } 
The total consumption of coffee in this coun- | 


try, last year, was eight pounds for each person. 
In North Arkansas, the wheat crops, from ap- 
pearances, will be more than an average. 
The Emperor of Russia has been writing a 
very friendly and patronizing letter to the Sultan. 
The new Congregational church at Great Bar- 
rington, to be built of limestone, will cost $16,000. 





CHINESE BARBERS AND TAILORS. 

Pekin, the metropolis of China, is situated on 
a beautiful and fertile plain, in the most salubri- 
ous part of China, abounding with corn, fruits, 
herbs and roots, and all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, except that of tea, none of 
which grows in that province. The streets are 
always crowded, though Chinese women never 


chairs. The reason of this crowding is, that all 
provisions are brought hither by land carriage, 
no river or canal coming within three miles of 
the city, which occasions the streets to be filled 
with carts, camels, horses, and other beasts of 
buarthen, with their drivers, insomuch that it is 
difficult the gates in a morning 
or evening. The artificers also contribute to 
increase the crowd, as they work in the houses 
of those who employ them, and are perpetually 
looking out for business. Barbers go about 
ringing bells to get customers. They carry with 
them a stool, basin, towel, pot, and fire, and 
when any person calls to them, they rum up to 
him, and placing their stool in a convenient 
place in the street, they share the head, clean 
the ears, put the eyebrows in order, and brush 
the shoulders, and all for the value of a little 
more than a half penny. They then ring their 
bell again, and are ready for another customer. 
The tailors who ply in the streets go home to 
the houses of their customers, and do their work 
there. They do not use thimbles, as ours do, 
but tie a rag upon their fingers, nor do they sit 
down to it. The motley crowd busied m their 
several occupations, cause a vast confusion ; 
while jugglers, ballad singers, and nosttrum 





AsorueR Novettr.—At the close of Mr. 
Durivage’s brilliant story now publishing in 
these pages, we shall commence snother original 
novelette, written expressly for us by an English 
naval officer, author of “The Sepoys,” “ The 
Wreckers,” “ The Life Raft,” etc., etc., published 
in Reynolds’ London Miscellany. It is a most 
vivid American story, written expressly for as by 
the author, and will be a “Ait.” 








Lossters.—About 200,000 lobsters, it is said, | 


at Gloucester, who employ fishermen along the 
coast of Maine im the trade, during March, 
April, May and June. They are brought to this 


city in well-boats, and bring an average of five 
cents each, making an aggregate of $10,000 per 
annum. 





A Sroct orp Vsteras.—Stephen Wolcott, 
of Southampton, Mass., a veteran of the war of 
1312, larely visited Boston for the first time since 
he was stationed there during the war, and al- 
though nearly 80 years old, he was able to walk 
from Boston to Bunker Hill, and thence to the 
top of the Monument and down again, and | 
through the Navy Yard, without being fatigued. 





A qvarst Rewaax.—The Congregational 
society at Winsted, at a recent meeting were 
talking about settling 2 young man fresh from @ 


farmer said, “for his part he was tired of breaking 
steers.” So the steer preacher wasn’t settled. | 





Inow Powper.—In Austria, iron is reduced 
by grinding to a very fine powder and used as a | 
it being found superior to the carbon- 
ates or oxydes of iron, which are mach used by | 
our physicians. } 


medicine, 





Ccrrp’s Dorses.—The paragraphists have | 
married off Mdile. Wagner. The husband’s name 
is Jachmann. The ceremony took piace at Ber- 


| different persons have been known, 


forcigu Htems. 


The Ban Jellachich is dead. He was one of 
the notabilities of the contest of 1548-9. 


An official daily paper in the French language, 


| le Moniteur Ottoman, is about to be pablished by 


the Turkish goverment. 
Massaga, the Sardinian missionary, is now ex- 
loring the interior of Abyssinia; so also is 
yseiere. 


English papers announce the arrival home of 


| Captain Barton, the famous Arabian and Afmican 


traveller, who has made some wonderful discov- 


eries in the interior of Africa. 


The Cunard Company have sold four of their 

screw steamers to the Spanish government, and 
they are w be replaced by vessels of greater 
power and size. 

Kossuth’s long silence has not spoiled? his ora- 
torical powers. His speeches in behaif ot the 
neutrality policy for England are admirable, and 
ought to have weight with the people tw whom 
they were addressed. 

Dr. Hethby, the medical officer of health for 
the city of London, reports that the Thames has, 
notwithstanding the early period of the year, ex- 


* | hibited anmistakable symptoms of offensiveness, 


and more pangently than last summer. 

A letter from Turin, in the oo of 
Brussels, says the damage already caused by the 
Austrians is estimated at more than one hundred 
millions, by blowing up bridges, making requisi- 
tions, ete. 

No sooner did Charles Dickens get authority 
from law to merge “ Household Words” in “Ail 
the Year Roand,” than his lace pablishers, Brad- 
bury & Evans, pat forth an annonncement of a 
new periodical to be called “Once a Week.” 

A Zouave, on stepping on board of a vessel at 
Marseilles, bound for the seat of war, was stop- 
ped by the colonel of the regiment, who recoz- 
nized, in the scldier’s dress, a young girl, who 
had assumed the uniform in order not w de sep- 
arated from her lover. 

A London letter says the financial straits of 


| Austria are terrible. Within three weeks we see 


an emission of one hundred and twenty millions 
of paper money, without any metallic bases; a 
forced loan of seventy-tive millions in Lombardo- 


| Austria, and a general raising of all the direct 
| and indirect taxes. 


Advices from Sebastopol state that 2S vessels— 
brigs, schooners, and lately one corvette of 13 
guns—hare been successfully raised. Of the 28 
vessels, 15 have been raised whole, and with the 
halls in very fair condition; the others were 
breken to pieces, and taken out in that condi- 
tion. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The world is good enough, if those who in- 
habit it would make the best of it. 

A thimblefull of powder will split a rock four 
feet square. 

The pen, in the hand that knows how to use 
it, is the most powerful weapon known. 

He whose soul does not sing need not try to do 
it with his throat. 

Mischief is not found in the tongue, the eyes, 

or the hands, but in the heart. 

There is but one kind of love, but there are a 
thousand different copies of it. 

A well-bred woman never hears an impertinent 
or vulgar remark. A kind of discreet deafness 
saves one trom many insults. 

Talent never displays itself without making an 
impression on the feelings of those whom it ad- 

; if it is not warmly loved it is hated. 

It is an endless and frivolous —— to act by 
any other rule than that of satisfying our own 
minds of the rectitade of what we do. 

We sleep, but the loom of life never stops, and 
the pattern which was weaving when the sun 
went down, is weaving when it comes up to- 
morrow. 

True felicity is, when any one is as happy as 
to find out and follow what is the proper bent of 
his genius, and turn all his endeavors to exert 
himself according as that prompts him. 

Anthony sought happiness in love; Brutus 
in glory ; Cxsar in dominion—the first found dis- 
grace, the second disgust, the last ingratitude, 
and each destruction. 

The most influential man, in a free country at 
least, is the man who has ability as weil as the 
courage tu speak what he thinks, when occasion 
may require it. 

An excellent author says, “If the prospect 
around vou is sad, look upward.” Bat, if a man 
turn his eyes upward even in the clearest day, 
will not ail look 5iwe to him ! 

It takes four things to make a thuroagh geu- 
deman. You mast be a gentleman in your prin- 
ciples, a gentleman in your tastes, a gentleman 
in your person, and a yentleman in your man- 
ners. No man who dves net combine these 
qualities can be justly named a true gentleman. 








Boker’s Budget. 


What is society, after all, buta mixture of 
mister-ies and miseries ¢ 

Whatever the wind may do in winter, it cannot 
be denied that in spring it “turns over a new 
leaf.” 

A lady up-town is so very aristocratic that she 
retuses w take a newspaper, because it is made of 
rags. 

Why is aman who deals in st=!e jokes, like a 
stock-jobber '—Because he depends on fun~iead 
property. 

There is an old bachelor in New York so con- 
firmed that he wont read the war news, because 
so much is said about infantry. 

The mayor of a certain town ont West, pro- 
poses to kill half the degs of his town, and tan 
their hides with the bark of the other haif 

Is is said that a great drunkard once pl 





Quill and Scissors. 





A basiness man of Hartford, 








who was accus 
tomed | to pay roundly for well endorsed paper, 
whic! ul t pass through the banks, 
Macc out one note $500, payable “ sixty Gays 
after death.” The discounter looked at the 
names, saw they were good, thought « Was a 


usual sixty<lay note, and gave the money for 
it—iess than the asaai enormous shave. 

The wife of Sir John Franklin is oot 
signed to bear the sorrowful name of widow 
Last year, she sent oat the vacht Fox, in com- 
mand of Captain Met'lintock, to search for her 
husband By the latest accounts, the Fox, tak- 
ing the Beecher Island route, meant to sail into 
Fish River passing to the east of King Wil- 
liam’s Land. 

In a case wherein Chinamen were concerned, 
the Sapreme Court of Calitornia has decided 
that there is oo law in this country which pro- 
worship, and under the consntutoa 


vet re 





aos 









no tion can be made in religious matters 
between Christian or Jew, Mohammedan or 
heathen. 

A son of Mr. Charlies Davis, of Balumore, 


ten years oli, has been troui 
with terrible spasms and tits 
one of tne tits, he vomited a live f 
inches in length, which hopped alwat the floor 







wed tiree yeurs 


anti! secured by the family The lad expe- 
} mienced immediate relief. 
The stones on either corner of the Exchange, 


| in Boston, built by Rodgers, are larger than any 


stone in Cleopatra's Needle ; and those now 
being put into the United Soses Treasury, at 


| Washington, are much heavier than any stone 


of Pompey’s Pillar, or the Pyramids of Egypt 
The merchants of Chicago are advocating the 


| establishment of a clearing house im that city, 

















for the purpose of asserting the notes of the 
country banks, and sending them home for re- 
i m, whereby the high premium on ex- 
change may be reduced. 

A Texas correspondent asserts that that State 
is the best wheat-growing State in the Union, 
por that the crup of the present year is the best 
he has ever seen, the wheat weighing from 75 tw 
&) pounds per bushel. 

The Newark Advertiser says that the first 
temperance society in this country was estab- 





lisned in 1808, at Allentown, N It was 
called the “ Sober Society,” and was composed 
of **~ eicht members. 

Tke Washington Constitution denies that 


there is any truth in the report, circulated by a 
New York paper, of frauds in the Post Ottice 
Department by the use of counterfeit stamps. 
Such a fraud, to any extent, is an impossibility 

‘The share of the Russian guns taken im the 
Crimea allotted to the city of Toronw, C. W., 
have arrived at tha: place, and were lately taken 
to the University Park, where they are to be 
mounted. 

I: one of the Northern States the pious young 
women established an association which they 
strled, “The Young Women’s Anti-Young- 
Man- Waiting: at-che-C harch-Doors-with-U leeriwr- 
Objects Society. 

Thirty or forty feet of the rock in the centre 
of St. Anthony Falls, on the Mississippi, has 
been broken off by the freshet, leaving the falls 
something like a horseshoe in form. 

A California paper contains the following ad- 
vertisement: “Sons of New England !—Two 
barrels of your Native Re on tap, and for 
sale at the brick store.” 

There are seventy thousand kernels of corn in 
a bushel ; two hundred and fifty-four thousand 
apple seeds in a bushel ; and over fourteen thou- 
sand seeds in an ounce of tobacco. 

A solid white oak tree, seven feet through at 
the butt, fifty feet from the ground to the first 
limb, and over eighty feet high, was felled at 
Wisconsin, recently. 

Iris probable that the war in Europe, especially 
if it should extend to the German Confederacy, 
will largely inerease emigration w the United 
Suites. 

In a recent number of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, it is stated by a co mdent that the 
nomber of letters in the Old Testament is 
2,728,100. 

A tobacconist in Cincinnati says that he sells 
upwards of two hundred pounds of snuff in the 
course of a month to ladies. 

Eggs are selling in Minnesota at five cents 
a oS oe at forty cents per 


Ralph S. Hart, a St. Louis lawyer, has won a 
case in which his fees amount to $110,000. 

The business of New Orleans pays to the city 
$250,000 in market fees every year. 





— Mamages. 


'n this city. by Rew. Mr Rady, Mr Sesatie Buyneide 
to Mise Augusta A 
wae Mr Stowe, ie Aabed Dale to iim. Margaret 


By Rev. Dr. Ellis. Mr. John H. Dix to Mise Helen P. 
Curtis. 

By Rev N. Adams, D. D.. Mr. Thomas J. Lee to Miss 
Martha H. Adams. 

By Mev. Mr. Robbins, D. D.. Mr. Henry B. Beal to Miss 
Annad E. Martin. 


By Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr Emilie Dennis. to Miss 
Siacta Millington. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder. Mr. William K. Bus- 
weil to Mise Susan F 

At Chariestown. by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Barrett 4. 
Tox to Mise Victoria L. Bailey 

At Brookline, by Rev. Mr Ryder. Mr James Baker to 
Mise Harriet Mo Humpirey 

AS Cambridgeport. by Rev. Mr. Skinner. Mr. Hemry A 
Miteheil to Mies Mary E. Pear 

At Medford. by Rev. Mr Marvin. Mr. Daniel B. Wool- 
ley to Mise Leabelle F. Joyce. 
At Lowell. by Kev. Mr. Loud. Mr 
Mise Sarah M. Young 
At New Bedford. 
Browneil to Miss Martha A Coffin. 

ac wt alacnastoy by Rev. “Mr ‘Spauiding. Mr. George 
W. Leavits to Miss Lucy Wood 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr Mellen. Mr Edward Bab- 
son t Miss Julia Friend 

At Grafton, by Rev. Mr. Scandling, Mr. Cyrus D. Al- 
dcien t Miss Heien B. Whitney 


Nathan Perley to 


by Rev. Mr. Benton, Mr. Francis 





ed—* They teil me wine gives strength! And 
yet I whe have just « drunk three botties cannot 
keep myself on my legs!” 

Girls are occasionally arrested for being dress- 
ed like men. Adam and Eve appear w have 
dressed exactly alike—and why shouldn't their 
sons and daayhters ! 

One of the most preposterous thifigs possible 
would be a man, on board a rocking ship, in a 
gale of wind, with the fever and ague, trying to 
shave himseif with a bent razor. We don’t be- 
lieve “twould be a clean job. 

The Georgia girl, whose two heads are “ weil 
authenticased,” mast hide both in sorrow. A 
dangeroas rival is announced, a child, who has 
but one bead, but that is worth both the others, 
tor it is the exact shape of 4 cut’s! 

We may admire the ingenuity, though cer- 
tainly not the honesty of the punning executor, 
who, having three bank notes of a hundred pounds 
each two divide among five legutees, of whom he 
was himself one, saxi “theres one for you tx, 
one for you fo, and one for me mo.” ~ 

A learned antiquarian has discovered that four 
amece the 
nineteenth century came in, w return borrowed 
ambreilas. ut of this smail number, three were 
afterwards found to be hopelessiy deranged, and 
the other was proved to be so abstracted, that he 
picked his teeth with a boot-jack ! 


| beth Usford. #0: Mise Aome Maria Hand. 156 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mr. Samuel KE. Mason. 33. Miss Lacy 4 
Lesvens. 28. Mr. Timethy A. Sammer,. 43: Mr Johan 
Deris. 31. Mrs Elimbeth MW. Keashan. 4: Mrv. Eiim- 
Mr Thomas 
; Arthar Keane, 13. Mr Joan A. French, 50; 
Mise Lucy M. Wood. IT. Mise 








at West Cambridge. Mov Sarah H. Goaid, ZI 

a Serchester, Mise Sybbyl Baldwin. 74, Mr Frank 
3 

At Brighton, Mrs. Careline 4. Porter. 2) 

At Medford. Mr John M Sexton, 

at Seath Hingham. Mr David (). Jacobs, 71 

ai Lexington. Mr James L. Kamees. 

At East Braintree. Mr Abel Proctor, 44. 





ir Hail 
t Newburyport. Mn cocent J. Mike. %. Mr Them- 
- Lankester 6 


At Saiisbary. Mrs Mary L. Brown, 47 





S Petersen. haries Hannum. Jr, 37 
Parte Praare "ir Willem J cident son of Joka P 
Boston. IT 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
PASSING AWAY. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


' 
But yesterday how bright his eye, 
As, resting on the scenes he loved, 
It told the full heart’s ecstacy, 
Which thus their cherished beauty moved. 
How is it now?—dull, cold and pale 
Expression, thought and beauty gone. 
O, language feebly tells the tale 
Of joys that with the loved are flown! 


O, who that knew that living form, 
Moving ®m earth's glad scenes of light, 
Saw that so soon the cloud and storm 
Would cast o’er it the shades of night! 
Who that had marked the beaming eye, 
And that white brow so calmly fair, 
Could dream the spirit thus would fly, 
And leave the wreck that slumbers there? 


And who was he that so began 

His early day in joy and mirth : 
The race of being briefly ran, 

And left so soon the scenes of earth? 
Stranger, we only know that he 

Was one who came and went—we know 
That the worn frame is silently 

Borne to its resting-place below. 


We only know that he was one 
Of many that are daily seen, 
Whose sands of life so swift are run, 
Men marvel they have ever been. 
That he had hopes we doubt not, too, 
For all have felt their kindly sway ; 
Passions, for these all beings know ; 
Griefs, they are scattered o’er our way. 


He mingled with this earth’s vain show, 
And found it wearisome as vain ; 
Had pleasures, too—and in their flow 
He quenched remembrance of the pain. 
*Twas his to drink the bitter wave 
That flows from chilled affection’s scorn; 
Yet madly sought the smile that gave 
To his lone heart a deeper thorn. 


But more than this we know not!—where 
The wearied spirit’s lot is cast, 
Or what its thoughts or feelings are— 
We only feel its woes are past. 
Past—for though bright the path he trod, 
Yet darkness sometimes hung above; 
And in some new and bright abode, 
We know his home is one of love. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


Mrve was a sorrowful childhood. I was but 
seven years old when the angel of mercy, Death, 
led my poor mother to her long Sabbath in the 
grave, and to this day the memory of that be- 
loved parent is associated with pain, for I feel 
that she lay down broken-hearted to her eternal 
sleep. Being early affected by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, my heart grew old with the griefs of 
age, and with the utter despair of sorrowing 
childhood, I yielded up my faith of ever knowing 
happiness in this world. 

Of my father I have little to say, but that his 
unfortunate addiction to the wine cup was the 
cause of all our misfortunes. My heart has 
kept no sweet remembrance of home, for mine 
was one in name alone. We lived in a narrow, 
straggling, dismal street in the great city of New 
York. The old wooden house that scarcely 
sheltered us was the most dilapidated dwelling 
in this wretched neighborhood. There my poor 
mother breathed her last, and with her dying 
blessing consigned me to the care of my father’s 
only sister. 

In that solemn hour that husband and father 
was revelling with his boon companions, uncon- 
scious of the heavy grief that awaited him on his 
return home near midnight. My aunt knew his 
step, and met him at the threshold, telling him 
that all was over. “Poor Catharine is dead!” 
she sobbed. He heard her with a vacant look, 
as if he knew not the sad import of her words, 
then suddenly comprehending the truth, he 
rushed into the room, and holding the lamp over 
the bed, gazed breathlessly on the dead face of 
his wife, whose saintly spirit may have been 
pleading for him at that moment, where a sin- 
ner’s repentance makes joy among angels. 

“This is my work!” he cried with a sudden 
burst of anguish. ‘“O, Catharine, my wife! I 
broke your heart! I crushed its life out by slow 
degrees—that heart, so fond, so forgiving, bear- 
ing with heavenly patience the wrongs of my in- 
fliction—” The lamp fell from his hand and he 
lay senseless on the floor. 

The remorse of that hour was short-lived, and 
but a few weeks had elapsed when he returned 
to his old habits. I dare not conjecture what 
would have become of me then in my forlorn 
state, but for the motherly care of my good 
Aunt Betsey Clyne. Previous to the death of 
my mother, my aunt had been living at C- 
in the capacity of housekeeper to a wealthy in- 
valid bachelor, but casting aside all thoughts of 
self, she resigned her pleasant and lucrative situ- 
ation to toil for her poor brother and his helpless 
orphan. My father’s unfortunate failing caused 
her the keenest sorrow, but his peremptory man- 
ner forbade expostulation. Resigning herself 
sorrowfully to the belief that he was utterly irre- 
claimable, she sought with love to redeem my 
lonely heart from its premature affliction. 

My aunt had been with us three years when 
my father’s constitution yielded to the destroyer, 
intemperance—I thank God that he died a true 
penitent. Every word of love addressed to me 
by my father during the closing days of his life, 
more than repaid me for his past neglect, and 
never was I aware of the depth of filial love that 
lay chilled within my heart, until his first fond 
look unsealed the fountain frozen for years to 
flow and sparkle evermore. 

Scarcely were the last sad rites paid to my 
poor father’s remains, when my aunt was advised 
by her acquaintances to return to her old place 
in C——, and resign me to the care of my moth- 
er’s relatives, who were in affluent circumstances. 
To this she replied, that as long as she could 
work for my support, I should never beg for 
charity from my cold-hearted relatives. Young 
as I was, I appreciated her sacrificing love for 
her poor desolate niece. Iwas aware that my 
mother had never applied for assistance to her 











family, when for weary years gaunt poverty sat 
beside her on the hearthstone, for well she knew 
that vain would have been her plaintive knock at 
the marble doors of their hearts. By her mar- 
riage with my father, who was but an humble 
mechanic, she became an outcast from the roof 
tree, that had sheltered her childhood. Her 
parents never forgave her, and dying soon after 
they bequeathed all that they possessed to their 
only son, who continued to cherish the most im- 
placable resentment towards my unoffending 
mother. “She dishonored the family by her low 
marriage,” said he, “and I disown her forever.” 
My father, as I have heard, then presented a fine 
specimen of manly beauty, while he possessed a 
cultivated mind and a conscience free as a child’s. 
The first year of their married life was as bright 
as the sunshine of love could make it, but, one 
evil companion effected his ruin. Insensibly, as 
it were, he was led through the open gates of de- 
struction, and, having once passed their fatal 
bounds, he was utterly powerless to retrace his 
steps ; and like millions, who had entered in be- 
fore him, he perished. 

Shortly after my father’s death my aunt re- 
moved to neat but humble lodgings in a pleas- 
anter locality, and being an adept at the needle, 
she earned sufficient for our support. We had 
been living on in this way for about four years, 
when a circumstance occurred, which marred our 
peace at the time. One serene afternoon an ele- 
gant private carriage drew up before the door of 
our humble home, a lady and gentleman alight- 
ed, and immediately after our landlady ushered 
them into our only apartment. 

My uncle, Lemuel Law, Esq., was tall of 
stature, with a thin, sallow visage, which had an 
expression at once cold, haughty and repelling. 
His wife, who was still handsome, though she 
had passed the “ guif of thirty, ”? was no less un- 

g than her husb d, pride—the i igno- 
ble pride of wealth—being stamped in every 
lineament of her face. Yet, dressed with fault- 
less taste, she was really a distingué-looking 
woman. 

The object of their visit was soon made known. 
My uncle, who was the last surviving member of 
his family, being childless, wished to adopt me 
on conditions that I was to hold no further inter- 
course with my father’s family. Alike formal in 
their manner towards me, my uncle and aunt ap- 
peared almost of the p of my 
dear Aunt Betsey, whose painful embarrassment 
in the presence of my arrogant relatives was re- 
ceived by them as a tacit acquiescence to their 
proposal. 

Passing some rude and unfeeling remarks on 
the poverty of the place, with a condescending 
air Mrs. Law asked me how I should like a home 
in M—— Square. “ It will be a change indeed,” 
she said, with a half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
glance around the room. Without waiting for ¢ 
reply, she turned to my uncle and remarked that 
I bore a strong family likeness to him. 

“She looks like her mother, as she appeared 
at her age,” he returned. “I hope she does not 
resemble her in mind as wel as person.” This 
was said bitterly. 

“If I had a disposition like my dear mother, 
sir,” I exclaimed, my eyes filling with tears of 
indignation, ‘“ I would be everything that is good 
and beautiful.” 

A sneering smile was on his lips as he turned 
to his wife, and addressed her in an undertone. 
Mrs. Law made some gestures of impatience, and 
I heard her say im a tart tone, “It was against 
my will that you came here.” She rose up sud- 
denly, saying to me that she would send a dress- 
maker immediately with materials to prepare a 
suitable attire for my appearance in my new 











home. 

“But my Aunt Betsey, ma’am,” I faltered, 
my heart stung with grief and disappointment 
at my aunt’s unbroken silence. 

“0, she shall have no cause to regret you, 
child,” broke in my uncle, “and as your hands 
testify, I think you have seen few idle hours. 
Madam,” he continued in a haughty tone, “ what 
remuneration do you expect for your care of my 
niece ?” 

Opening his portly wallet he approached my 
aunt, who, with a flushed, indignant face rejected 
his proffered gold; and bounding to her side I 
cried ¢ 

“O, aunt, my own doe aunt, speak and tell 
me if you wish me to remain with you ?” 

Pressing my hands caressingly, she said with 
a sigh: 

“Your uncle can do more for you, Bertha, 
than it will ever be in my power todo. I can 
but love you, my darling.” 

My doubts dispersed, I wished for no other as- 
surance than that it was for my welfare that my 
aunt had given her silent assent to our separa- 
tion. Had my uncle and aunt met me with love, 
I would not leave her, who had been to me as a 
mother. The proud indifference with which they 
treated her, their cruel proposal that I should 
part from her to know her no more, thrilled me 
with generous indignation. Looking up into 
their frowning faces I declared that nothing 
could ever induce me to leave my Aunt 
Betsey. 

“Her mother’s counterpart in obstinacy‘and 
mean ideas.” My uncle muttered this between 
his teeth, then with a heightened color he re- 
sumed, “‘Do you know, miss, that you injure 
yourself alone, when—” 

“Lemuel Law,” interrupted his wife, angrily, 
“ you forget yourself! Leave her to the life for 
which she is fitted.” 

“ Are you aware that—that my intention of 
adopting her is known to several of our friends 
and acquaintances? What will people say?” 
Losing all control of his temper he stamped 
impatiently on the floor. 

Pale and agitated my Aunt Betsey broke the 
silence that followed, and in mournful accents 
that seemed to rebel against the low uttered 
words, said : 

“T will not stand between you and the happy 
future opening on your young life—a future that 
will give to you all the advantages of an educa- 
tion, which, alas, it is notin my power to bestow. 
Your uncle—I hope—will not persevere in his 
determination to estrange the love of my darling 
from—” She broke down. 





“O, aunt, say no more, ” I cried, “ oe I will 
never leave you.” 

The door closed with a loud bang upon my 
offended relatives, and pressed to my aunt’s 
heart I listened to her blessed words, that the 
will of Heaven alone should part us. 

The March wind moaned mournfully without, 
and rattled the window sashes as if pleading for 
admittance, which it partially gained through the 
crevices of the ill set window frames. Chilled 
by its breath, I tremblingly drew nearer to the 
dying embers in the stove. My aunt slept the 
uneasy sleep of illness. For six dreary months 
she had lain on her bed a helpless invalid, in 
meek resignation bearing her sufferings. Worn 
and weak as I was from long and weary watch- 
ing, for I was her only attendant, I sat unmind- 
ful of physical suffering, thought was my deepest 
pain. Since my aunt’s illness she had been 
drawing her scanty savings from the bank, and, 
as the necessaries of life were at prices that ren- 
dered purchase almost impossible to the poor, 
her anxieties increased as her funds diminished. 
I was now not “sweet,” but sad sixteen, for 
such to me was that “laughing time.” It added 
to my care and anxiety that as yet I was of no 
pecuniary assistance to my poor aunt, but in her 
helpless state my time was principally devoted 
to her, so that I had no opportunity to seek for 
some light employment. 

“Bertha—” At that feeble voice I started 
from my sad revery, and going to the bedside 1 
observed that she had been weeping, traces of 
tears were fresh upon her pale cheeks. ‘“ Ber- 
tha, my darling, you will soon be released from 
your burden of care. Your poor aunt will not 
weary you much longer.” 

“O, aunt, why do you speak so?” I cried, re- 
proachfully. “If you die I have nothing to live 
for. No one cares for me but you, aunt.” 

“ Bertha, my dear child, it is breaking my 
heart to see you grown so pale and thin from 
hard work and confinement. Your constitution 
gives way under such labor as you perform. It 
was not till yesterday that I learnt from Mrs, 
Eems, our new neighbor, how you spend the 
time when I do not need your assistance. O, 
my darling, how it grieved me to think that when 
you ought to have been out recovering your lost 
strength, you were wearing your young life away 
with hard work. Look at your poor hands—O, 
how it goes to my heart to see them grown so 
large and coarse! When Mrs. Eems was prais- 
ing your industrious habits, she expressed her 
surprise that with your other duties you could 
do the washing and house cleaning. You need 
not have done so, Bertha,” continued my aunt, 
reproachfully, ‘“ didn’t I supply you with money 
to pay old Polly for doing such work ?” 

“ Dear aunt, I could not conscientiously spend 
the money which you earned and saved to pay 
for having it done, when I was able to do it. 
Besides, Aunt Betsey, the money, if thus ex- 
pended, could not have provided for you the 
delicacies of which you stood in need.” 

“Bertha, I am very ill, give me a drink,” 
gasped my aunt, overpowered by the exertion of 
speaking. 

Trembling with appreh administered 
a cordial, which partially revived her, and soon 
after she fell into an uneasy slumber. 

Through all that long night, I watched beside 
my beloved aunt, listening to her frequent moan- 
ing, while I endeavored to banish from my miud 
the harrowing thought that death might soon 
take her from me. At length, towards morning, 
tired nature sank exhausted into the arms of the 
beneficent angel, sleep, and walking in the sun- 
shine of dreamland, I forgot the inverted seasons 
of my heart,winter howling there instead of spring. 

Merciful and inscrutable are the ways of Prov- 
idence. A few days effected a favorable change 
in my aunt’s health, her cheerfulness returned, 
and there was day again in our little home. 

The first of May was ushered in with the 
softest of breezes, and blandest of skies. Chil- 
dren were abroad sporting in the streets with 
hearts as bright as the sweet May sunshine itself. 
Themselves were like sunbeams playing amid the 
dark forms that passed and repassed on the side- 
walk, some bent with age, but many with care. 
My aunt who was now enabled to arise for a few 
hours, each day, was seated in an easy chair 
which Dr. Blount, her physician, had kindly sent 
her. I sat at the window, unmindful of the 
bright season, for my spirits were weighed down 
with care and ‘anxiety, thinking of our failing 
means of support and the poverty-shadowed fu- 
ture arising before us. To my aunt’s repeated 
wish that I should go out and take a walk I 
yielded reluctantly, as I felt averse to leaving her 
alone. But [had another object in view. It 
was my intention to seek for employment at the 
establishment from which my aunt had obtained 
needle-work. 

I went out into the sunshine aud free air, and 
the influence which they possessed over me was 
delightful and exhilarating. My heart beat 
lightly as if with joy, and the bleak memories 
that were ever busy in its chambers, weaving 
shrouds in which to bury each newborn hope of 
the present, slept for the while. Mentally asking 
the blessing of Heaven on my newly-conceived 
resolution, I bent my steps towards the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Grip & Hardman. 

A start, and the ready tears trembling on my 
eyelids may have revealed my deep and sad dis- 
appointment when my application met with a 
harsh refusal. ‘‘ We never give work to stran- 
gers,” said the senior partner, turning away, 
while his cold, deliberate tones sank heavily upon 
my heart. But poverty stared me in the face, 
and struggling against the pride that prompted 
me to depart without again meeting the look of 
suspicion and contempt with which the moneyed 
man regarded me—a poor, shabbily attired girl 
seeking for the means of subsistence—I followed 
him into the counting-room. Perceiving the 
presence of another, 1 stood at the door hesitat- 
ing to enter, but that hurried glance revealed to 
me that he was young, witha peculiarly pleasing 
expression of countenance. I have great faith 
in the “ human face divine,” and at that moment 
I felt strangely and irresistibly attracted towards 
that calm, intellectual student, for, as such I 
deemed him. The magnetism of my unconscious 





look caused him to lift his eyes from the paper 
which he was reading, and, at that quick, earn- 
est glance I felt the warm blood tinge my cheeks. 
Mr. Grip perceived me now. Apologizing for 
my intrusion, with trembling accents, I recalled 
my aunt to his memory, telling him that she had 
been in his employment for nearly five years and 
had always given satisfaction. “I hope, sir,” I 
faltered, “that you will not consider me asa 
stranger.” 

As I looked into his stony face I felt that my 
appeal was all in vain. Pained and mortified, I 
scarcely heard him say that if I called in about 
six weeks he might be able to give me employ- 
ment ; but, that he would require a deposite for 
any work I should receive. I felt that the eyes 
of the other were upon me, and yielding to an 
unaccountable impulse I lifted mine to his face. 
Never shall I forget the look of kindness and 
sympathy that beamed upon me, and with a 
strange ¢ ingling of disapp it and un- 
defined pleasure in my heart, I stood again in 
the street uncertain whither to turn. 

Burns, in his great h , has frequently 
said that he could not conceive a more mortifying 
picture of human life, than a man seeking em- 
ployment. How far more painful is the position 
of a tender woman in a like situation! Bitterly 
did I fee] this, as after begging from store to 
store for leave to toil, and having the poor peti- 
tion spurned, I hurried homeward, fearing that I 
had neglected my poor aunt by my prolonged 
absence. As I entered the street in which we 
lived, I observed with surprise and alarm a horse 
and chaise drawn up in front of the house. A 
glance showed me that it was not Dr. Blount’s ; 
at the same time I recollected that on the occa- 
sion of his last visit he mentioned that on this 
week he would be in Albany, attending a meet- 
ing of the medical faculty. My fears increased 
as on entering the house I encountered a gentle- 
man, a stranger to me, coming from my aunt’s 
apartment. 

“Another physician has been called—O, my 
poor aunt!” I gasped. With trembling steps I 
entered the room. My aunt still reclined in her 
easy chair, her eyes were closed, but her lips 
moved as if in prayer. The expression of her 
face was that of joy unspeakable as she turned to 
me and said in a broken voice : 

“ Bertha, my love, there are tears in your eyes 
—you look worn and weak. Thank God, my 
darling, for your days of toil are at an end.” 

“@O, aunt, what do you mean?” I cried, 
throwing my arms around her. Returning my 
caress she said : 

“ Poor Mr. Wise, whose housekeeper I was 
before the death of your dear mother, is no 
more.” Wiping the tears from her eyes she 
continued, “The of his will has just 
been here, and informed me that Mr. Wise be- 
queathed me seventy thousand dollars.” 

Dear reader, you can imagine the effect this 
communication had upon me. Though Mr. 
Wise's disposition was kind and charitable, my 
aunt had incurred his displeasure by resigning 
the charge of his household in the time of our 
troubles and loss. His munificent bequest proved 
how entirely he had forgiven her. That night 
we sat up later than usual, my aunt relating to 
me many instances of Mr. Wise’s benevolence, 
and, for the first time I learned that formerly he 
had made an offer of his hand and heart, which 
she gratefully declined. In her seventeenth year 
my aunt was to have been united to one whom 
she had known and loved since childhood. Her 
wedding morning found her awaiting her beloved 
with feelings that come but once in a lifetime. 
Alas, he never came! He was instantly killed 
by a fall from his horse when hastening to join 
her, whose young life was so early blighted. 
Her first love was her last; and with a sublime 
resignation her widowed heart looked upward 
through all the storms of years, waiting for the 
hour that would unite her to him who had gone 
before her to heaven. 

















Time passed on. My aunt and myself were 
domiciled beneath the hospitable roof of Dr. 
Blount. The cheerfulness which she now exper- 
ienced was more effective in restoring her health 
than the skill of the kind physician, who was 

g in his i My aunt’s greatest 
desire was for my welfare, and she now had me 
instructed in the varied accomplishments that 
give toa refined woman such powers of attrac- 
tion. Among my school companions was one of 
those rare beings, who, insensibly as it were, 
draw all hearts towards them, winning even the 
cold and proud to own the power of love. 

Emily Ladd was an only child, and the joy 
and pride of her loving parents. From the first 
I felt attracted towards her, while she forsook 
her lively companions for my more thoughtful 
society, and before long we regarded each other 
with the sweet, cherishing love of sisters. 

Two years sufficed for me to graduate from 
Mr. Day’s school. I was now in my nineteenth 
year, and the repnted heiress of my aunt, who, 
as is generally the case, was considered far 





“Dear Aunt Betsey, I shall take lessons in 
vanity from you,” I said, still laughing. ‘ What 
was the unrevoked sentence passed on the ‘ grand 
old gardener’ and his posterity? and I have but 
partially fulfilled that decree when I learned to 
toil in the days of our poverty. Believe me, 
aunt, I am prouder of my hands, large, coarse 
and red as they are, as they were made so in the 
performance of my duties, than if, by idleness, 
they were as small as sweet Emily Ladd’s.” 

“It is enlivening to see you looking so merry, 
Bertha,” said Mrs. Blount, entering the room. 
“Tam afraid, my dear, that the sad, thoughtful 
expression which your face ever wears will not 
win a cavalier to your side. Young gentlemen, 
now-a-days, are charmed by gay and even friv- 
olous manners, while the dignified and intellectual 
pass unnoticed.” 

“That is a somewhat sweeping assertion,” 
laughed Dr. Blount, appearing at the door. 
“Come, my dears, the carriage is ready, and 
the driver will not like to be kept waiting.” 

Arriving at Emily’s residence, the dear girl 
received us with her usual affection ; and I could 
scarcely restrain my admiration, so lovely and 
graceful did she appear. Elegantly and becom- 
ingly attired, her wealth of auburn hair was 
tastefully arranged, and displayed to advantage 
her small but finely formed head. Her sweet 
brown eyes reflected the light of love within her 
heart. 

“ And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 

You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth.” 

The greater part of the company present were 
strangers to me, and Emily moved among them 
the personation of gladness. 

“Dear Bertha,” she said, coming to my side, 
“T have a sweet pleasure in store for you. You 
have been most enthusiastic in your praises of 
the contributions which have appeared from time 
to time in the Northern Review over the signature 
of ‘H.,’ vainly wishing to learn the name of this 
favorite of the tuneful nine. It was not until 
yesterday that I learned who had bewitched our 
Bertha—I mean whose writings,” she added, 
smiling archly. 

“ A truce to your nonsense, pussy,” laughed 
Mrs. Blount. “ Do you not see that Bertha is 
dying to learn the name of this fair youth ?” 

“Then, you must summon your skilful hus- 
band to her aid,” she rejoined, playfully, “as I 
shall not reveal it. And you, dear Bertha, must 
establish your powers of discrimination, by 
singling out a modest genius, from among the 
crowd of ordinary mortals who surround you. 
This American Carlyle is here present.” 

“Miss Grip has been asked to play,” said a 

gentleman coming forward and claiming Emily 
as his partner. Wishing me success in my search 
for the unknown, she left me to trip on the light 
fantastic toe. 
. The young lady who was seated at the grand 
piano, was the daughter of Gregory Grip, Esq., 
of the firm of Grip & Hardman. From my first 
acquaintance with Miss Grip, I perceived that 
she treated me with marked coldness ; but being 
Emily’s cousin, I endeavored to gain her good 
will, a vain attempt, for the prejudice she had 
conceived against me soon became a rooted and 
ill-concealed dislike. She took every opportunity 
to wound my feelings, disdainfully alluding to 
my former poverty, of which she was informed, 
while the size of my hands did not escape her 
sarcastic remarks. 

“ Bertha, my dear, will you make one of a 
party at whist?” said Dr. Blount, approaching. 
“I have a partner engaged for you.” 

I accompanied him into an ante-chamber where 
several of the company were amusing themselves 
at cards. We approached a table at which sat 
a lady in conversation with a young gentleman. 
At this moment Dr. Blount presented me to 
Mrs. Law. My aunt, for it was she, started on 
hearing my name, and fixing her penetrating 
eyes upon me, inclined her head slightly, and 
turning coldly away, addressed herself to a gen- 
tleman standing near. Dr. Blount next intro- 
duced to me my aunt’s partner, as Mr. Sumner. 
Our eyes met, and I saw before me a face which 
had long haunted my memory, for in Mr. Sum- 
ner I recognized the gentleman whom I had seen 
in the counting-room of Messrs. Grip & Hard- 
man, some three years previously. His earnest 
look of surprise half assured me that the recog- 
nition was mutual. I had little time for reflec- 
tion, for with a peculiar and benevolent smile, 
Dr. Blount said : 

“Your partner is here, Bertha!” A gentle- 
man advanced, and as I anticipated, I beheld my 
uncle. 

I was scarcely conscious of the introduction 
that followed. My uncle betrayed some surprise, 
and bowing with an indifferent air I heard him 
repeat my name in an undertone. Mr. Sumner 
had handed me a chair, my uncle seated himself 
opposite to me, and Dr. Blount, whose presence 
during this trying scene had been a relief, re- 
turned to the drawing-room. After a while my 
uncle’s formality towards me gave place to easy 





wealthier than she was. Happy in her society, 
my books and music ever afforded me an elevated 
enjoyment, and I seldom heeded the induce- 
ments held out to me by my young companions 
to join them in their search for pleasure. Em- 
ily’s eighteenth birthday was approaching, and I 
had promised her to attend the party, which was 
to take place on the occasion. I learned with 
pleasure that Dr. and Mrs. Blount, who were 
friends of Emily’s parents, were to attend and I 
was to accompany them, Dr. Blount saying that 
he would be my chaperon. The evening of the 
party arrived, and my toilet being completed, I 
sought my aunt and found her at her usual occu- 
pation of knitting. 

“IT have chosen your favorite dress for this 
evening, aunt,” said I. 

“ That simple muslin dress is more suitable to 
your youth than a costly satin or silk,” she re- 
turned. “ White is indeed very becoming to 
you, Bertha.” 

“Yes, dear aunt,” I laughingly returned, 
holding up my hands, on which I had drawn a 
pair of white kid gloves of the largest size. 

*« Ah, Bertha,” she sighed, with a melancholy 
shake of her head, “hard work has spoiled your 
hands.” 





i , and my aunt, who evidently studied 
his wishes, soon followed his example. But I 
was conscious that the deep, dark eyes of my 
aunt’s partner were observant of all that passed. 
Lefore the rubber was over the other card tables 
were deserted. Soft strains of music coming 
through the open door charmed away the vota- 
ries of Terpischore, to join in the dance. 

At the conclusion of the rubber, Mr. Sumner 
was called away. Left alone with my uncle and 
aunt, I felt that that moment would decide my 
future intercourse with them. My aunt trifled 
with her fan, but my uncle's eyes were cast down, 
while he seemed struggling with some strong in- 
ternal influence. The silence became painful, 
and moving towards the door I was arrested by 
my uncle's voice. There was a subdued haugh- 
tiness in his tones, as he said he had but lately 
arrived from Europe, where he had been trarel- 
ling for some time, and since his return he learned 
my aunt’s good fortune. 

“1 see,” he continued, “that she has acted 
liseraity mm giving you an accomplished educa- 
tion, without which the personal advantages 
which Nature has bestowed upon you with no 
parsimonious hand, would have been of no ben- 
efit to you in the society in which I am proud to 
see you moving.” 
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My uncle paused and extended his | 
Tears of joy were in my eyes, as I bent fi 
and pressed my lips to his cheek. He ap). 
momentarily affected, and with a kindly 
presented me to my aunt, who, however, re 
my warm caress with a cold kiss that u 
coldly to my heart. At this moment I ob-, 
Mr, Sumner standing at the door; I m: 
eyes, as he turned abruptly away, and felt 
vinced, by their expression of half-revealed 
prise, that he witnessed the reconciliation. 
tered the drawing-room with my uncle 
aunt; Dr. Blount stood near the entran:, 
benevolent eyes sparkling with pl e, 8 
I passed, he said in an undertone : 

“ That little scheme of mine succeede 
mirably. 1 knew it would.” 

After supper, Mr. Sumner formed the «. 
. in a group of which Emily and myself we: 
cluded. The conversation turned upon E 
celebrities, Mr. Sumner delighting us all w) 

graphic descriptions of eminent persons 





Speaking of his visits to Gore House, he 
among the many treasures of art which ad: | 
it, a marble model of the hands of the bea: 


had peculiar charms for him. 

“You admire beautiful hands, then!” 
Dr. Blount, 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

His eyes rested with a look of admiratio 
Emily’s little hands, and for the first time in, 
life, I felt a wish to conceal my hands 
while I shaded them with my bouquet, I sea 
acknowledged to myself my motive for doit 

“How do you like Mr. Sumner?” 1. 
asked, an hour later, when parting from 
“Is he not pleasing and intellectual 1” 

“T think I have discovered your secret, 
who H. is,” I returned, 

“I knew you would say ao,” she re; 
laughing; and Dr. and Mrs, Blount appes 
I took leave of the dear girl. 

A few days after, we were agreeably sur; . 
by a visit from my uncle and aunt. Their . 
ner to me was very friendly, and toward 
Aunt Betsey they were more familiar than . 
pected, her wealth effecting what her - 
could not accomplish, 

“ By the way, Bertha,” said my uncle,‘ . 
aunt and myself attended the opera, last év: 
and met there your friends, Mr. Ladd a. 

family, and also Mr, Sumner, who, if 1 
speaks true, is engaged to Miss Emily. 
were not 4 little surprised, when I informed 
of our relationship, I thought it neces#. 
say that a family coldness had existed for 
time between us.” Speaking of Mr. Sumn: 
said: “Though a young man, some year, 
he filled the position of Secretary of the | 
tion at the Court of St. James. While in ; 
don, he formed an acquaintance with man: 
tinguished scholars, with whom he now 
correspondence,” 

When I again met Mr. Sumner, it was .. 
uncle’s. Emily and I were seated in the \: 
of a window when he joined us, and tv 
playfully to him, she said that he had cv, 
time to witness a breach of confidence o 


wt have mentioned to you before, Hami 
she said, “ Bertha’s desire to learn the nn 
the inspired H., most of whose productio: 
knows by heart. In pity I’m going to reve 

“T never heard of but one of Eve's dauy 
who could keep a secret,” he returned, » 
smile. 

“ Will you not favor us with the appe! 
of this paragon of steadfastness?” she lav 

“Miss St. Leger, the female Freemason. 

“ My uncle motions me to come to him 
ily,” 1 sail, seeing that he did po. bed You 
both be kind enough to excuse my absence 

“Stay a moment, dear Bertha; I wou! 
mind you that Hamilton’s name begins wit: 
—no, I mustn’t tell! the poor youth blushe 
a child,” said the happy girl. And I left 
alone. 

+ Frequently in the society of Hamilton 
ner, I could not but appreciate and admir. 
many noble qualities, while I felt that ther 
a charm in all he said that lingered on my 
for days after. His observations had al 
freshness of originality, while his wit and 
quence were irresistible. In his society 1 
almost always silent, ever fearing to atte: 
commonplace sentiments in the presence of 
whom I felt to be so far above me in int: 
I think he must have noticed my distant m 
towards him, for at first friendly, his atte: 
were altered into a cold reserve. 

Some months passed away. I was spe: 
the evening at Emily’s home; Emily had 
asked to sing, and at once complying, Ha: 
led her to her favorite instrument, the 
The sweet tones of her voice, mingling wi: 
silver accompaniment of that ancient instru 
fell soothingly upon my ear and partially | 
to rest the undefined sadness that was st 
over my spirits. Emily ceased amid a 
mur of applause, and approaching me, +! 
treated that 1 would perform on the piano 
I could not refase her, though I would hav: 
most willingly exeused. Playing from m: 
an air that harmonized with my feelings 
time, my whole soul was in the masic, whic 
but the expression of my heart's unbr: 
thoughts. The plaudits of the compar 
unheeded on my ear, while I met Ham 
eyes in a look which, though I could not. 
thrilled with unutterable joy to my heart 

“Iris his sympathy with the masie,” th 
I, « moment after ; and hope vanished. 

I was asked to play, and not wishing ¢ 
oblige, | complied, though with # secret 
tance. I was playing one of Labitzky’s | 
fal waltzes, when Clara Grip came and 
beside me. Hamilton Sumner sat near, « 





a low, entreating voice, I heard ber exclaim 
“0, Mr, Sumner, you must come here 
Mise Clyne's fairy fingers gliding over the | 
Her execution is most brilliant.” 
Hamilwn approached and stood bewid: 












Unotserved by him, I perceived that he + 
with surprise when his eyes rested up 
hands. The blood mounted w my tem 
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ear Aunt Betsey, I shall take lessons in 
‘\y from you,” I said, still laughing. ‘ What 
.e unrevoked sentence passed on the ‘grand 
idener’ and his posterity? and I have but 
lly fulfilled that decree when I learned to 
n the days of our poverty. Believe me, 
I am prouder of my hands, large, coarse 
ed as they are, as they were made so in the 
‘mance of my duties, than if, by idleness, 
vere as small as sweet Emily Ladd’s.” 
is enlivening to see you looking so merry, 
1a,” said Mrs. Blount, entering the room. 
n afraid, my dear, that the sad, thoughtful 
:ssion which your face ever wears will not 
. cavalier to your side, Young gentlemen, 
a-days, are charmed by gay and even friv- 
. manners, while the dignified and intellectual 
unnotic 
‘hat is a somewhat sweeping assertion,” 
ed Dr. Blount, appearing at the door. 
ne, my dears, the carriage is ready, and 
river will not like to be kept waiting.” 
riving at Emily’s residence, the dear girl 
ived us with her usual affection ; and I could 
ely restrain my admiration, so lovely and 
ful did she appear. Elegantly and becom- 
attired, her wealth of auburn hair was 
fully arranged, and displayed to advantage 
small but finely formed head. Her sweet 
‘ peg e ise the light of love within her 


a wee panel iildiieti her forehead and mouth, 

4 saw ag distinctly her soul and her truth.” 

he greater part of the company present were 
igers to me, and Emily moved among them 
personation of gladness. 
Dear Bertha,” she said, coming to my side, 
ave a sweet pleasure in store for you. You 
¢ been most enthusiastic in your praises of 
contributions which have appeared from time 
time in the Northern Review over the signature 

H.,’ vainly wishing to learn the name of this 
orite of the tuneful nine. It was not until 
cerday that I learned who had bewitched our 

‘tha—I mean whose writings,” she added, 

ling archly. 

’ A truce to your nonsense, pussy,” laughed 

s. Blount. “ Do you not see that Bertha is 

) 1g to learn the name of thisfair youth ?” 
Then, you must summon your skilful hus- 

id to her aid,” she rejoined, playfully, “as I 
\L not reveal it. And you, dear Bertha, must 
blish your powers of discrimination, by 

ling out a modest genius, from among the 
wd of ordinary mortals who surround you. 
s American Carlyle is here present.” 
Miss Grip has been asked to play,” said a 
leman coming forward and claiming Emily 
is partner. Wishing me success in my search. 
the unknown, she left me to trip on the light 
astic toe. 

he young lady who was seated at the grand 
10, was the daughter of Gregory Grip, Esq., 

the firm of Grip & Hardman. From my first 
uaintance with Miss Grip, I perceived that 
treated me with marked coldness ; but being 
ily’s cousin, I endeavored to gain her good 

|, a vain attempt, for the prejudice she had 

\eived against me soon became a rooted and 

‘oneealed dislike. She took every opportunity 

‘ wound my feelings, disdainfully alluding to 
former poverty, of which she was informed, 
le the size of my hands did not escape her 

‘astic remarks. 

‘ Bertha, my dear, will you make one of a 

‘ty at whist?” said Dr. Blount, approaching. 
have a partner engaged for you.” 
accompanied him into an ante-chamber where 
ral of the company were amusing themselves 
ards. We approached a table at which sat 

\dy in conversation with a young gentleman. 
this moment Dr. Blount presented me to 
s. Law. My aunt, for it was she, started on 
ring my name, and fixing her penetrating 
3 upon me, inclined her head slightly, and 
ning coldly away, addressed herself to a gen- 

nan standing near. Dr. Blount next intro- 

‘ed to me my aunt’s partner, as Mr. Sumner. 
r eyes met, and I saw before me a face which 
1 long haunted my memory, for in Mr. Sum- 
vl gnized the gentl whom I had seen 
the counting-room of Messrs. Grip & Hard- 
n, some three years previously. His earnest 

‘k of surprise half assured me that the recog- 
‘on was mutual. I had little time for reflec- 
1, for with a peculiar and benevolent smile, 
. Blount said: 

“Your partner is here, Bertha!” A gentle- 
n advanced, and as I anticipated, I beheld my 
le. 
| was scarcely conscious of the introduction 

at followed. My uncle betrayed some surprise, 

1 bowing with an indifferent air I heard him 

neat my name in an undertone. Mr. Sumner 

d handed me a chair, my uncle seated himself 

posite to me, and Dr. Blount, whose presence 
‘ing this trying scene had been a relief, re- 
ned to the drawing-room. After a while my 
‘le’s formality towards me gave place to easy 
liteness, and my aunt, who evidently studied 
wishes, soon followed his example. But I 

s conscious that the deep, dark eyes of my 
nt’s partner were observant of all that passed. 

‘fore the rubber was over the other card tables 
re deserted. Soft strains of music coming 

rough the open door charmed away the vota- 

s of Terpischore, to join in the dance. 

At the conclusion of the rubber, Mr. Sumner 

s called away. Left alone with my uncle and 
nt, I felt that that moment would decide my 

‘nre intercourse with them. My aunt trifled 

th her fan, but my uncle's eyes were cast down, 
ile he seemed struggling with some strong in- 

vnal influence. The silence became painful, 
| moving towards the door I was arrested by 
uncle's voice. There was a subdued haugh- 
»s8 in his tones, as he said he had but lately 
ived from Europe, where he had been travel- 
: for some time, and since his return he learned 
aunt’s good fortune. 

“1 see,” he continued, “that she has acted 

rally in giving you an accomplished educa- 
, Without which the personal advantages 
ch Nature has bestowed upon you with no 
simonious hand, would have been of no ben- 
to you in the society in which I am proud to 
you moving.” 
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My uncle paused and extended his hand. 
Tears of joy were in my eyes, as I bent forward 
and pressed my lips to his cheek. He appeared 
momentarily affected, and with a kindly smile 
presented me to my aunt, who, however, received 
my warm caress with a cold kiss that thrilled 
coldly to my heart. At this moment I observed 
Mr. Sumner standing at the door; I met his 
eyes, as he turned abruptly away, and felt con- 
vinced, by their expression of half-revealed sur- 
prise, that he witnessed the reconciliation. I en- 
tered the drawing-room with my uncle and 
aunt; Dr. Blount stood near the entrance, his 
benevolent eyes sparkling with pleasure, and as 
I passed, he said in an undertone : 

“That little scheme of mine succeeded ad- 
mirably. I knew it would.” 

After supper, Mr. Sumner formed the centre 
in a group of which Emily and myself were in- 
cluded. The conversation turned upon English 
celebrities, Mr. Sumner delighting us all with his 
graphic descriptions of eminent persons whom 
he had met during a’ protracted stay in England. 
Speaking of his visits to Gore House, he said, 
among the many treasures of art which adorned 
it, a marble model of the hands of the beautiful 
hostess, which lay on a book on a centre-table, 
had peculiar charms for him. 

“You admire beautiful hands, then?” said 
Dr. Blount. 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

His eyes rested with a look of admiration on 
Emily’s little hands, and for the first time in my 
life, I felt a wish to conceal my hands; yet, 
while I shaded them with my bouquet, I scarcely 
acknowledged to myself my motive for doing so. 

“How do you like Mr. Sumner?’ Emily 
asked, an hour later, when parting from her. 
“Ts he not pleasing and intellectual ?” 

“T think I have discovered your secret, and 
who H. is,” I returned. 

“I knew you would say so,” she replied, 
laughing; and Dr. and Mrs. Blount appearing, 
I took leave of the dear girl. 

A few days after, we were agreeably surprised 
by a visit from my uncle and aunt. Their man- 
ner to me was very friendly, and towards my 
Aunt Betsey they were more familiar than I ex- 
pected, her wealth effecting what her worth 
could not accomplish. 

“ By the way, Bertha,” said my uncle, “ your 
aunt and myself attended the opera, last evening, 
and met there your friends, Mr. Ladd and his 
family, and also Mr. Sumner, who, if report 
speaks true, is engaged to Miss Emily. They 
were nota little surprised, when I informed them 
of our relationship. I thought it necessary to 
say that a family coldness had existed for some 
time between us.” Speaking of Mr. Sumner, he 
said: “Though a young man, some years ago 
he filled the position of Secretary of the Lega- 
tion at the Court of St. James. While in Lon- 
don, he formed an acquaintance with many dis- 
tinguished scholars, with whom he now holds 
correspondence.” 

When I again met Mr. Sumner, it was at my 
uncle’s. Emily and I were seated in the recess 
of a window when he joined us, and turning 
playfully to him, she said that he had come in 
time to witness a breach of aman on her 


ve I have mentioned to you tele; Hamilton,” 

she said, “ Bertha’s desire to learn the name of 

the inspired H., most of whose productions she 

knows by heart. In pity I’m going to reveal it.” 
“T never heard of but one of Eve’s daugh 


could no longer follow the notes, which were be- 
fore me, and playing out of time, added to my 
contusion. 

“Does she not play finely?” was her next 
exclamation, in a tone which I too well under- 
stood. Despising the vanity which prompted 
me to be ashamed of my hands, and blushing in 
the face of my self-respect for being so, with an 
effort I overcame my feelings, and entering with 
spirit into the piece, I concluded amid mur- 
mured praises. 

Soon after, when in conversation with Emily, 
Hamilton and other young friends, Clara ap- 
proached, with a laughing countenance, holding 
between the tips of her delicate fingers a large- 
sized kid glove. 

“Can you find an owner for this glove, 
Emily?” she said, pleasantly. “I have in- 
quired of several gentlemen, but it does not be- 
long to any of them. I found it reposing in sol- 
emn state in the shadow of the piano stool,” 

“Tt is mine, Miss Grip,” I said, calmly 
smothering the last spark of vanity in my heart. 

“Yours, Miss Clyne!” she articulated, in a 
tone of surprise. “ Excuse me,I am sorry for 
having hurt your—I—I had no idea to whom it 
belonged.” 

“ There is no occasion for an apology. I am 
obliged to you for finding it.” 

I held out my hand to receive the glove, 
which she still retained, but blushed in doing so, 
for I met Hamilton’s eyes, and again their ex- 
pression was undefinable. Why did I seek his 
eyes # 

The summer returned, and with that sweet 
season came Lieutenant Clark, after two years 
spent cruising in the South Seas. Lieutenant 
Clark was a cousin of Emily’s, and six years her 
senior. Tall and commanding in aspect, his fine 
countenance, browned by exposure to a tropical 
sun, was lit up by a flashing and sparkling pair 
of black eyes. Emily appeared to regard ‘him 
with sisterly affection, but I felt that her image 
alone occupied his heart. Lieutenant Clark 
was distantly connected with Dr. Blount, and, a 
frequent visitor at his residence, he generally 
came accompanied with his friend Hamilton 
Sumner, both gentlemen being especial favorites 
with the good doctor. 

It was the last evening that I was to spend 
with Emily for some time, as she was to depart 
with her parents on the following day for New- 
port, whither they were going to spend the sea- 
son. I found her in the library, looking lovelier 
than ever. Hamilton, Lieutenant Clark, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ladd were also there, and smiles 
of welcome greeted me from all but Hamilton, 
whose eyes I instinctively avoided meeting, as 
we exchanged our mutually cold salutations. 
Noticing by Emily’s manner that she was anxious 
to communicate some news to me, I took occa- 
sion to withdraw with her into the recess of a 
bay window. Silently embracing me, and rest- 
ing her dear head on my shoulder, while a few 
stray tresses floating over her face partly hid her 
blushes, she murmured: “Dear Bertha, I did 
not tell you before—Hamilton’s gift !” 

. Holding up her little hand, I saw sparkling on 
the engagement finger a diamond ring. Shrink- 
ing back into the shadow of the window cur- 
tains, that the darkness might cover the misery 
which I knew was painted upon my face, I lis- 
tened to her words. 

“In two months, Bertha, I shall be his wife, 
and you, my dearest friend, will complete my 








who could keep a secret,” he returned, with a 
smile. 

“ Will you not favor us with the appellation 
of this paragon of steadfastness ?”’ she laughed. 

“ Miss St. Leger, the female Freemason.” 

“My uncle motions me to come to him, Em- 
ily,” I said, seeing that he did so. “You will® 
both be kind enough to excuse my absence.” 

“Stay a moment, dear Bertha; I would re- 
mind you that Hamilton’s name begins with an 
—no, I mustn’t tell ! the poor youth blushes like 
achild,” said the happy girl. And I left them 
alone. 

Frequently in the society of Hamilton Sum- 
ner, I could not but appreciate and admire his 
many noble qualities, while I felt that there was 
a charm in all he said that lingered on my mind 
for days after. His observations had all the 
freshness of originality, while his wit and elo- 
quence were irresistible. In his society I was 
almost always silent, ever fearing to utter my 

i in the p of one 
whom I ‘felt to be so far above me in intellect. 
I think he must have noticed my distant manner 
towards him, for at first friendly, his attentions 
were altered into a cold reserve. 

Some months passed away. I was spending 
the evening at Emily’s home; Emily had been 
asked to sing, and at once complying, Hamilton 
led her to her favorite instrument, the harp. 
The sweet tones of her voice, mingling with the 
silver accompaniment of that ancient instrument, 
fell soothingly upon my ear and partially lulled 
to rest the undefined sadness that was stealing 
over my spirits. Emily ceased amid a mur- 
mur of applause, and approaching me, she en- 
treated that I would perform on the piano-forte. 
I could not refuse her, though I would have been 
most willingly excused. Playing from memory 
an air that harmonized with my feelings at the 
time, my whole soul was in the music, which was 
but the expression of my heart’s unbreathed 
thoughts. The plaudits of the company fell 
unheeded on my ear, while I met Hamilton’s 
eyes in a look which, though I could not define, 
thrilled with unutterable joy to my heart. 

“tis his sympathy with the music,” thought 
I, a moment after ; and hope vanished. Again 
I was asked to play, and not wishing to dis- 
oblige, I complied, though with a secret reluc- 
tance. I was playing one of Labitzky’s beauti- 
ful waltzes, when Clara Grip came and stood 
beside me. Hamilton Sumner sat near, and in 
a low, entreating voice, I heard her exclaim : 

“«O, Mr, Sumner, you must come here to see 
Miss Clyne’s fairy fingers gliding over the keys! 
Her execution is most brilliant.” 

Hamilton approached and stood beside me. 
Unobserved by him, I perceived that he started 
with surprise when his eyes rested upon my 
hands. The blood mounted to my temples, I 





h yp ig to be my brid id. It 
is Hamilton’ 's desire, also, and you will not dis- 
appoint usx— But you are ill, my darling Ber- 
tha!” she exclaimed, pressing ker warm lips to 
my cheek. ‘“ You are cold and trembling.” 

“T was slightly indisposed—a sudden spasm,” 
I found words to say. At this moment Ham- 
ilton’s deep tones reached me, asking for Emily. 

“Go, Emily!” I gasped, dreading that he 
would seek her and witness my distress, which she 
overlooked in her great happiness. 

“You have not promised yet, Bertha.” 

“T will be your bridesmaid, Emily. From my 
heart, I wish you every possible happiness.” 

This was spoken calmly, and returning her 
hasty caress, I was left alone in the shadow, lis- 
tening to the mingling voices of Hamilton and 
his future bride. Then, for the first time, were 
the virgin pages of my heart’s book laid open 
to me, and I read its secret story—I loved Ham- 
ilton Sumner. Emily’s joy I did not envy; 
she was more dear to me than ever. I even felt 
a sad pleasure in thinking he had chosen one so 
worthy of him for a partner in this life’s unequal 
happiness, and eternal bliss hereafter. 

I know not how the next two hours passed. 
After tea, Mr. Ladd was called to attend to 
some business affairs, and Mrs. Ladd, excusing 
herself, withdrew to overlook the package of 
many articles that she could not trust to the 
housekeeper. Emily sang her sweetest ballads ; 
Lieutenant Clark, who possessed a fine tenor 
voice, panied her. Hamilton lingered near 
Emily, and I sat apart, longing for the retirement 
of my own chamber, where, unseen, I could give 
vent to the feelings that oppressed me. But that 
was not to be, Emily having previously planned 
that I was to remain with her that night. 
Scarcely conscious that she had left the harp, I 
started on hearing her entreating voice asking 
me to sing; but when Hamilton approached and 
joined in her request, I could not trust my voice 
to decline doing what I was then so incapable 
of performing. Emily paused, looking with 
thoughtful fondness at me, and moved away. 
QO, the wretchedness of that moment! Tears 
were guthering in my eyes, “tears from the 
depths of a divine despair,” and my head 
drooped low to conceal them. 

At length pride came to my aid, and on look- 
ing up, 1 met Hamilton’s eyes, and his alone. 
Emily and her cousin had left the room. 

“How painful are even temporary partings 
from those we love!” he observed, while the 
tones of his thrilling voice brought a fresh gush 
of tears to my eyes. 

“ Emily is very dear to me,”’ I faltered, some- 
what relieved at offering this excuse for my 

motion. 

“And you are equally dear to her, as you are 
to all who know you,” he returned, agitatedly. 








“ O, Bertha, you bestow the treasure of your af- 


fection on all your friends, while I, who regard 
you as the only being on earth capable of inspir- 
ing me with deathless love, receive but cold 
indifference.” 

‘Trembling with and indi i 
I arose and demanded what he, affianced to 
Emily, meant by addressing me thus. But be- 
fore he breathed a word in his justification, his 
noble, ingenuous countenance revealed to me the 
blessed truth that in my after joy I wept again on 
hearing. Emily and he were but as friends, and 
to Lieutenant Hamilton Clark she was be 
trothed. With what feelings did I hear the out- 
pouring of true love from him, whose image I 
had worshipped so long and unconsciously ! and 
when he besought me to bestow my hand upon 
him, saying he would deem it the proudest mo- 
ment of his life, holding it out instinctively, I 
asked him if he would accept that toil-roughened 
hand. 

“Bertha, my own beloved,” he exclaimed 
with emotion, taking my hand in his smaller one 
with a look of mingled love and reverence, “I 
love you the more for those dear hands—hands 
that, rejecting wealth when love and gratitude 
were the sacrifice, suffered bitter toil in the years 
of mere childhood. Your aunt, whose consent 
I have to win your love, has told me the story of 
your young life.” 

At this moment Mr. Ladd’s voice was heard, 
as he ascended the stairs; and when Emily re- 
turned, a few minutes subsequently, with eyes 
brimful of happiness she drew me to the bay 
window, and throwing her arms around my 
neck, whispered that she had long since discov- 
ered Hamilton’s secret and mine. And then her 
sweet eyes filled with tears, and she laughed 
them away again when I told her the pain I suf- 
fered a few short hours before in the shadow of 
the window curtain, where I now sat wondering 
at my happiness. 

Two months later, I stood at the altar as Em- 
ily’s bridesmaid. The sacred ceremony con- 
cluded, and leaning on Hamilton’s arm, I passed 
down the aisle. Delayed near the door for a few 
moments, I perceived Clara Grip among a group 
of young persons who gazed with admiration on 
the lovely bride. As I passed her, I overheard 
her exclaim, in a contemptuous tone: 

“What taste Hamilton Sumner has! Only 
look at her hands !” 

Hamilton heard her words, and meeting his 
dark eyes, I translated their expression, which in 
other days [ could not define. But now I held 
the master key of his heart, and that mystery 
was love. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF A BACHELOR. 


eee 
BY J. WOODRUFF LEWIS. 
Seana 


“Yes! my resolution is taken, and by the 
creed of an old bachelor, ’ll bave no more to do 
with crinoline! Henceforth, I am a solitaire. 
Yea, I will post 2 ong aria couplet on my 
door as an ever-p ing : 

+ © This record will forever stan: 
Woman! thy vows are writ ry sand!’ 
And thus pen the fiat, and renounce all allegi- 
ance to the dynasty of woman. From this day 
henceforth I am the relentless enemy of that 
merciless and heartless portion of h 


a trifler with female hearts, and very forgetful of 
his vows to the fairer sex. 

This insinuation Fitz repelled with scorn—not 
to say indignation—and the reader will, I think, 
agree with me, after having heard him fulminate 
his anathemas above recorded, that the insinu- 
ation was a libel. 





“By heavens ! that is a beautiful voice!” ex- 
claimed Fitz, as he immediately assumed an 
attitude of listening and opened the blinds a lit- 
tle, so as to enable him to have an unobstructed 
view of the house opposite. 

It was a clear, musical voice of extraordinary 
beauty, clear as the morning sky-lark, and soft 
as the sweetest strains of an olian harp. 

“ By the way, it’s singular I never could get 
Miss Moore to sing,” muttered Fitz; ‘but the 
fact is, her voice was a sort of cross between an 
enraged grindstone and a saw-filing machine, 
and it was an allusion to it that broke the 
camel’s back of her patience, and brought down 
upon my devoted head ‘the mountain of her 
curse.’ ” 

He paused to listen to the singing, and to hear 
the words. They were as follows : 


“Our home shall be a Aiea isle, 
nchanted 


n some en: 
Where every Layali ‘8 ‘richest smile 
Eternally will be! 


Our as shall pass in fairy bowers 
a ls reared among sweet flowers, 
noes’ b breathing fragrance shall enhance 
Our hearts’ delicious dalliance 
In love, dear friend, with thee! 


“Our hearts two camer for one throne, 
And that to pleasure free. 
With Love’s rich heritage © our own, 
How blest our home shall be! 
Thy soul shall thrill with every joy 
That heart can wish or mind employ, 
While mine shall rest on seas ye Liss 
Whose every wave shall bear a kiss 
To thee, my love, to thee!”’ 
“My own song, as sure as my name is Fitz,” 
d that philosopher, as the words of the 
last verse died away in sweetest melody. “ Who 
can she be? Young and handsome, I'll be 
sworn! None but a beauty could possess such 
a voice as that. Whoever she may be, she little 
imagines that ‘ye author’ has had the honor of 
listening to the singing of his own production 
by the sweetest voice that ever sang! I will 
open the blinds and gaze—but hold! I forget 
that I’m a philosopher! I hate the women, J 
do—they are alla set of intriguing, unscrupu- 
lous deceivers! and—that voice again! She 
surely must be an exception—brought up and 
educated, perhaps, in a circle uncontaminated 
by association with the cold, hollow frivolities 
and heartlessness of the world! I will at least 
throw open the blind and have one glance at the 
possessor of so peerless a voice ! 
And suiting the action to the words, Fitz 
threw back the blinds and gazed forth. 
Seated on a low ottoman near the open win- 
dow of the house opposite, was the Hebe-like 
figure of a young lady, with auburn outs flow- 








arms, Fitz stepped with a firm foot upon the 
ladder, while his movements were watched with 
breathless interest by the anxious crowd below. 

“ Quick ! quick ! or you're too late !” were the 
thrilling words that rang warningly in his ears ; 
and he felt the ladder tremble beneath him. 

He dashed rapidly to the bottom, and as he 
touched the ground, there was a rushing sound, 
and roof and walls came together in one mighty 
crash—a pile qf blazing ruins! Without paus- 
ing for a moment to listen to the congratulations 
of his friends, Fitz hurried to the house, and 
consigning his precious charge to the care of his 
sister, she was soon restored. What was Fitz’s 
astonishment, on gazing into her uncovered face, 
to trace therein the well-remembered features of 
Miss Emily Moore ? 

“ Be not afraid, it is I, dear Fitz,” she said, 
with a bright smile, in answer to his stare of sur- 
prise ; and as she spoke, she wound her white 
arms about his neck. 

She had repented of her hasty banishing of 
Fitz, and after waiting and hoping a short time 
for his return, she had followed him to the city. 
The “philosopher” forgot his philosophy, at 
once; and alas for human weakness, he forgot it 
forever! They were married last week. 





Housetwife's Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Marking Ink. 

The best marking ink requiring no preparation is made 
thus :—Nitrate of silver, from one to two drachms; water, 
three-quarters of an ounce; dissolve, and add as much of 
the strongest ammonia water as will dissolve the precipi- 
tate formed on its first addition; then further add muci- 
lage, one or two drachms; and a little sap green to color 
it. Writing executed with this ink turns black on being 
passed over with a hot iron. 





Diet Bread. 

Two cups of sugar, three anda half of flour, one of 
milk, four eggs, half a teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar in the juice of halfa lemon. Beat the 
eggs and sugar together, then add half the milk ard flour; 
when these are mixed, the rest of the milk with the half 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it, the remainder of the 
flour, the lemon-juice and cream of tartar; and last, a 
little essence of rose. 


Bugenie’s Pudding. 

Grate three-fourths of a pound of stale bread, and mix 
it with three cups of rich cream, three cups of chopped 
apples and dried currants, five eggs, and the rind or juice 
ofalemon. Put it intoa mould and boil it three hours. 
Serve it'with cream sauce. 

To remove Grease from Books. 

Lay upon the spot a little magnesia or powdered chalk, 
and under it the same; set on it a warm flat-iron, and as 
soon as the grease is melted, it will all be absorbed, and 
leave the paper clean. 

Mint Sauce. 

Take a bunch of spearmint, wash it entirely free from 
grit. Chop it fine, and mix with it one gill of vinegar, 
and a quarter of a pound of sugar. This sauce is to be 
eaten with roast lamb. 
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ing freely over shoulders of alab wh 
but with her face partly concealed, yet the 
ensemble forming a picture of exquisite loveliness. 
Ere Fitz had time to give more than one 
glance of admiration, she arose, as if startled by 
his sudden movement, and quickly vanished 
from his view. 
“What a bear Iam!” muttered the “ philos- 
opher,” as he walked away from, the window 
end threw himself on the sofa. ‘I have, by my 





whe, encasing themselves in ‘ Sherwood’s Pa. 
tent,’ and dimity, dazzle and captivate the ardent 
susceptibilities of unsuspecting young men, and 
after breaking hearts with as little compunction 
as an Irishman breaks heads at Donny Brook 
Fair, leave the unfortunate victim to his fate 
with about as much regard for his ‘ pheelinks’ 
as if he were a decayed esculent! 

“Now, therefore, know all men to whom 
these presents shall come, greeting: That I, 
Fitz John Summerfield, of Boston, County of 
Suffolk, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
do hereby swear—yea, and will continue to 
swear—to keep the within named sex, whose 
malicious and wanton acts are in part above 
briefly recited and set forth, at a safe distance ; 
to be on my guard constantly against their insid- 
ious wiles—knowing by history and past expe- 
rience the baneful effect the said women exert 
upon the minds of imaginative male bipeds ; 
hereafter and henceforth to ider all woman- 
ity as the allies and in league with Satan ! 

“In witness whereof, I will add my last grand 
cause of action, which is, that I have been for a 
very long period of time, to wit, the period of 
two consecutive weeks, engaged to Miss Emily 
Moore, sighing and singing, hugging and kiss- 
ing, and making an unmitigated donkey of my- 
self generally; and how has it all resulted? 
Why, in my being politely requested to 

‘*« Take my hat from out the corner, 
And my body through the door!’ 





That too, after travelling two hundred miles by 
railroad, and two (without the hundred) by 
mud, expressly to gaze once more upon ‘those 
incomparable charms,’ as Shakspeare, or some 
other imbecile hath it. In reaching her res- 
idence, I had to ran the gauntlet of seven 
Thomas Cats, three hundred pounds of sausages 
in the rough—vulgarly called a bull-dog, and the 
aforementioned mud—‘ charms’ which an insane 
man might possibly appreciate. 

“Of course, as a practical believer in the 
inalienable rights of man, and ergo woman’s 
rights, I can offer no'plea save that of nola con- 
tenda to her having given mea ticket of leave; 
but I most decidedly and unqualifiedly object to 
having spoiled my best boots in a pilgrimage 
through that fathomless mud. But enough! 
Crinoline and Fitz John are now enemies of the 
most malignant type! and false, fickle, frail, are 
now words synonymous with the name of 
woman !” 

And the speaker, who, during the utterance of 
his philippic, had been pacing to and fro trying 
to get a little excited, threw himself into a chair 
near the window. 

Fitz John Summerfield was a student at law 
in Boston, and was usually regarded by his 
friends as a young man of considerable talent, 
and versatile yenius. Of course he had seme 
enemies—secret and probably envious ones, how- 





ever—who claimed that Fitz was a gay deceiver, 


frigh d her away, and I shall see no 

more of her | to-night. Who can she be? At 
any rate, she’s as lovely a figure as Byron’s 
Maid of Cadiz. I wonder if I shall dream of 
her? But pshaw! I forget that I’m a philos- 
opher, opposed to the balmoral dynasty, and 
that I no longer acknowledge the magic influ- 
ence of crinoline! But enough—I’ll to sleep !”” 

A few hours later, and Summerfield was 
awakened by the startling «xy of “fire !’’ Spring- 
ing from his couch and hastily donning his 
apparel, he jumped to the window, and, with a 
nervous hand, tore down the curtains and 
gazed forth. The house opposite, where he had 
seen the young lady, was enveloped in flames ! 

“Heavens! she will be lost!” exclaimed 
Fitz, ina husky voice, as without a moment’s 
hesitation he raised the sash and leaped out upor 
the pavement. His room was on the second 
floor, and he landed upon his feet, unhurt. 

Darting through the crowd of people who 
filled and almost blocked up the street, and 
heedless alike of the confused shouts of the fire- 
men, and the cries of his friends, Fitz reached 
the entrance of the burning house and made an 
attempt to enter. 

“Hold!” exclaimed a friend, seizing him by 
the arm. “It will be death!” 

“Don’t stop me! she is in there,” returned 
Fitz, wildly, as he shook off the grasp of ers 
hand that sought to stay him and di 


Six eggs, six chopped apples, six ounces of grated 
bread, six ounces of dried currants, six ounces of sugar, 
and a little salt. Boil it two hours, and serve with cream 
sauce. 





Pint Cake. 

One pint of dough, one teacupful of sugar, one teacup- 
ful of butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of pearlash, 
with the addition of some raisins and spices. 

Boiled Potato Pudding. 

Eight potatoes, a quarter of a pound of butter, one gill 
of milk, four eggs, and as much flour as will make the 
whole into a very stiff batter. 

Cold Carrots and Turnips. 

These may be added to soups, if they have not been 
mixed with gravies; or warmed up separately, and put 
into mould in layers. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following brfl- 
Hiant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
six copies, post paid, for one dollar 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Paorusr 
or THs BommMer Waid. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
Il., of Germany The scenes of this ere are laid 
— in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
undary Bohemia, and depict incidents of ebrilling 


nerve and interest. By bKeene SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
FITZ-HERN: or, Tue Rover or rae Inisn Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This is a story of the early history 


of Ireland, and narrates events of deep interest to ever: 
lover of Erin. By -F. CL wpe BARRINGTO 
QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Ove Lavy or tae 
Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strife ley Chivalry, This isa 
story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 
By... : NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tax Doxs Dwanr oF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. This isa story of the Eastern world, 
narrating graphically scenes and events in the Orient 
with lifelike fidelity and illustrating peculiarities of the 
Turkish character. By....LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or. tas Spanisn Cava- 


tex. A Legend of is is & most a 
= story of the rah of Pullip TI., and the days of the 
, Veen! SYLVANUS COBB, Jn, 





PP 


through the blazing doorway. 

Up the heated staircase, and on through the 
thick, blinding smoke he groped his way, and 
judging the locality of the room of her he 
sought, he felt his course along a narrow passage 
until he reached a door, where, without pausing 
to knock—for it was no time for ceremony—he 
burst it from its fastenings and rushed in. 

A female figure, en robe de nuit, and with long 
flowing curls, was kneeling beside a couch which 
stood in one corner of the apartment. Fitz 
sprang towards her. 

“ You will save me?” she murmured. 

“Or perish with you in the attempt,” he 
replied, huskily. 

The maiden glanced at her apparel. It was 
understood by Fitz. Seizing a coverlid from 
the bed, he wrapped it about her form, and 
grasping her in his arms as if she had been an 
infant, he hurried across the scorched floor 
which trembled beneath his tread ! 

A wild murmur arose from the crowd with- 
out, as with face pale as marble, yet firm as the 
granite hills, he dashed out the window and ap- 
peared with his senseless burden resting upon the 
sill—a picture framed in living fire ! 

For a single instant, the horror-struck firemen 
gazed as if paralyzed upon the scene—the next, 
and the top of a ladder touched the burning 
building beneath the window, at the same time 





| that the coping fell from the eaves with a loud 
| crash. 


Holding the inanimate form closely in his 


HE SEA LARK: or, Taz Geannoon vl Loursiana. 
This is a graphic Uy yeah story of the land and 
sea, full of adventures and incident, poh A. a plot 
of much variety. By...... LIKUTENANT MURRAY 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tax Buccaneer ov tue Guu. 
Arvumantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is 
saoter of those graphic sea stories for which our au- 
thor is famous. By.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


, Tue Sprint or tus 


thrilling interest. By ._ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tax Secasts oF Tas Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of vivid incident, with a 
dee; ly interesting plot. By....8YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Reovis- 
Tors AND Moperators A tale of life on the Texan Bor- 
der, in ite early saan By....Da. J. H. ROBINSON 
NIGHT: or, Tae Wanpeaine Bone- 
MIAN. ‘This isa py ina romance of the days of 
chivalry, written in our author's usual taki style. 
BY. wc cr cccecccccscccssesovces De. J H. ROBINSON 
AN THE SERF: or, Tue Kvsstays asp Cincassian 
This is a well-toid and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, phn nd Circassia 
BY ...c000 STIN ©. BURDICK 
THE SE. A LION: or, Tax oa ov THE Pesonscot 
This isa a wry of ocean life, told in the author's usual 
style of interest. By...... . BYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tax Howren Srv oF 
Virginia. This sther favorite Kevolationary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer in so popular 
| ee -+--+, SYLVANUS COBL, Jz 
THE PHAN TOM or ‘THE SEA: or, Tax Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
RED HAND: or. Tae Cxcisen ov tue Exouen Cuan- 
sex. A graphic nautical and land story of Engiand 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the © 






monwealth. By....... ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tur Roven’s Car- 
tive. This it true sen story, written by s true ses 


man It is as captivating a nautical story ‘s 
famous Ked Rover, By Cart. HENRY P. C cMERTER 
Address M. BALLOU, Publisher, 





No 2 wieter Boson’ Boston, Maas. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
EVE, MY QUEEN. 





BY M. SILINGSBY, ESQ. 


She came to me like a shadow— 
The angel of my dreams: 

A shadow silently out of heaven, 
She came in the white star beams. 


My heart leaped up so wildly, 
And throbbed and throbbed to her own, 
As she folded me up in her soft brown arms, 
Beneath her starlit throne; 


And I felt the soft rain of her eyes 
A-cooling my brain of fire, 

And the flames leaped back, and a dreamy surprise 
Usurped the place of desire ; 


And I tasted the cool breath of her lips, 
So fresh with the scent of flowers ; 

And I tossed and sighed ‘neath her veiled eyes, 
And dreamed this dream for hours. 


LOVE. 
Take, O, take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn; 
But my kisses bring again, 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain.—SmaksPRARE. 





FRIENDSHIP. 
Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love. 
Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent.—SHAKSPEARE. 





HEAVENLY HOPE AND EARTHLY HOPE. 
Thus heavenly hope is all serene; 
But earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene 
As false and fleeting as ‘tis fair.—LIleser. 





LOCHIEL’S WARNING. 
Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
CAMPBELL. 





Domestic Story Department. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE DOLLAR FUNERAL 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


ARCHIMEDES LicGntTwinG, at the age of 
twenty-five, married Bedelia Rosebotham, at the 
age of one score one; and though there was little 
difference between their ages, there was even less 
difference between their married tastes and com- 
munions ; for Bedelia well and truly loved her 
husband, although he had borne an exaggerated 
reputation for being wild before he was married. 
Even now he crooked his elbow too much, oc- 
casionally, and this caused the pious and prudent 
people of Peachdale to cast many a crooked 
look at him. 

The father of Archimedes died a year before 
the marriage, grieving that his only child should 
love the bottle so much; for the senior Light- 
wing had always been a staid and proper sort of 
a person, and his wife had been staid, too; and 
he felt that the good name of Lightwings was 
now to be intrusted entirely to his somewhat dis- 
sipated son, and he dreaded the reproaches, 
which, if incurred by Archimedes, might be heap- 
ed upon himself in his grave. 

But it was no use grieving or talking. He 
died, and died poor, and there was an end of 
him. 

Archimedes grieved, as in duty bound; but 
finding that mourning was unhealthy and did 
not agree with him, he concluded to be gay, and 
took a wife, and a good one, too, at the latter 
end of thetwelvemonth. Of course everybody 
predicted that the union would be a wretched 
one; but they were all disagreeably disappointed 
In revenge for their disappointment, they black- 
ened and slandered his character as much as they 
could; and with such effect that when his aunt, 
his sole remaining relative, very rich Miss Flesh- 
happy, aunt on the mother’s side, died two years 
afterwards, it was found that the further use of 
her property was to be held in abeyance, the fol- 
lowing language forming a part of the will: 





“Thope that Heaven will forgive me if I am 
wrong towards my sister’s son. Perhaps, as I 
have never had the feelings of a mother, I may 
be lacking in proper feeling towards Archimedes, 
of whom I have never known much, though I 
have heard a great deal. It is the general re- 
port and opinion that he is dissipated ; and as I 
do not wish my property to be dissipated also, 
by being placed like a razor, in his hands, to has- 
ten him to the grave, I leave the whole of it to 
his wife and children, should he live to have 
any—provided that the said wife shall first have 

roved her fitness to be his wife, by so reforming 
er husband, that he shall become so beloved 
and respected, as to have a largely attended 
funeral when he dies. Such a demonstration 
will be ample proof that he reformed; and the 
inheritance will reward his widow for thus re- 
deeming the last member of our family, and 
saving its good name. Otherwise, the whole 
property shall revert to the benefit of the town. 


x Hersisan FLesunappy.” 


Mr. Archimedes Lightwing and his wife grew 
very red in the frontispiece, as this singular will 
was read; and the spectators said that it was 
owing to their drinking so much ; that the hus- 
band was making a sot of his wife; that they 
would both go to the drunkard’s grave ; and that 
the town would have the property after all. 
Having made up their minds to this, they all 
knew it would be so, and went away contented. 

But Archimedes Lightwing and his wife turn- 
ed away with a different turn of mind. 

“A crazy old maid!” exclaimed Mrs. Light- 
wing. “J don’t care if she was your mother’s 
sister.” 

“J second the emotion,” assented Archimedes, 
looking equally blue and indignant. “ So Iam 
never to see a cent of the property, am I? And 
I suppose you'll be glad to hustle me into the 
grave now, providing, as the will says, you can 
reform me, and get up a large funeral !” 

Bedelia burst into tears, without a word. 

“ He’s abusing his wife!” said some of the 
Peachdalians, who passed them in the road. 
“ Mad, because he didn’t get the property. What 
it is to be a drunkard; and what it is to be a 
drankard’s wife !” 





“I was only joking, my dear wife,” said Ar- 
chimedes, soothingly ; “ you know I know you 
love me.” 

“Tt isonly on your account, Archy,” said she, 
“that I care about the property at all. And 
now that you can’t enjoy it, I’m sure I don’t care 
who gets it.” 

“The thought that this gossiping, busybody 
town will get it, makes me feel ugly. But what 
could we expect from a member of a Hottentot 
Providential Society, and a woman with such an 
insane name as Hepsibah Fleshhappy? I am 
happy she is out of her flesh.” 

“I suppose she did it all for the best, though,” 
said the charitable wife, drying her eyes. 

“But why couldn’t she have come to see a 
fellow?” said Lightwing, “and not taken my 
dissipation on trust? And money was to be a 
razor tome! And the idea of a large funeral, 
too. Ha, ha! Nobody but a Fleshhappy could 
have such a notion. I will foil this will, if I 
can. The Fleshhappy blood is in me, and 7 
have an idea, Bedelia—an idea just as prepos- 
terous—which, if we put it into execution, will 
put the property into our hands in spite of her. 
Spirits of the Lightwings, and ghosts of all the 
other Fleshhappys, give us your aid, and let us 
live in clover !” 

“What do you propose to do?” asked his 
wife, in wonder ; “I don’t see how you can en- 
joy it, if you’ve got to die first.” 

“T’ll be born again !” 

“ Be what ?” 

“Born again. Die, and be born again. Don’t 
youunderstand? We'll get up a mock funeral !” 

“Nonsense! It couldn’t be done.” 

“ Yes it can, if you will do as I tell you.” 

And as they continued their walk to their little 
home, Bedelia’s willing ear made room for the 
plan of Archimedes. Their immediate neigh- 
bors thought, as they saw them returning, that 
they were not very mournful mourners, for they 
were convulsed with loud laughter as they re- 
entered their dwelling. 

“Tt is very hazardous,” said Mrs. Lightwing. 
“But nothing venture, nothing have. As you 
are determined to die, perhaps you had better 
begin to be sick right off. I shall be uneasy till 
Isee you dead and buried. Ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha!” responded Lightwing. ‘“ What 
shall I die of? Galloping c ption, fever, 
intemperance or general debility ?” 

“T guess general debility would be the best. 
It wouldn’t do for you to die of intemperance, 
because you must be supposed to have reformed, 
to give sound reason for the large funeral. And 
what a funeral it will be!” 

“T am so impatient to get into the tomb, that 
I shall begin to decline to-morrow,” said her 
husband. 

And on the morrow he commenced. He chalk- 
ed his face, took a cane, and with slow and tot- 
tering gait he made himself conspicuous in every 
part of the village; complaining of pains in his 
head, back, stomach and feet, and a general 
weakness everywhere. People shook their heads 
ominously. 

“What a change! You aint long for this 
world,” said they. 

“ Not for this part of it,” chuckled he to him- 
self, “‘ if I have a prosperous funeral.” 

Next day he quivered about the village much 
worse. Next day his voice was weak and husky, 
and he began to preach temperance, talk religion, 
and give pennies to the little boys and girls. 
Next day he felt that it was the last time he 
should ever be out alive, and he hoped to gra- 
cious he should die at peace with all the world. 
Next day he was sick abed; and next day he 
was dead ! 

“You had better lay me out in my regular 
Sunday clothes, wife,” said he, after he was 











pearances, including the halt, the deaf and the 
blind, with a generous sprinkling of topers, old 
folks scarce able to creep, and young ones scarce 
able to crawl, came up to the house of mourn- 
ing, and had their names registered by Sally—to 
prevent mistake, when pay day came ; viz, : when 
the widow got the property. 

The Rev. Mr. Watchful Yollup—he had re- 
cently lost his wife—made a very feeling address 
and prayer. Of his remarks we regret that we 
can give but a portion, as repeated to us by the 
corpse himself, from memory, he being an atten- 
tive listener. Mr. Yollup observed : 

“tis pleasing to us to reflect that our lament- 
ed friend died happy. Thanks to his amiable 
widow, whose angel influence reformed him, 
(and who is soon to receive a substantial reward 
in the shape of a large and fertile estate without 
incumbrances!) Mr. Lightwing laid himself 
down with a conviction that he would soon be 
in a happier state of existence. He was latterly 
a poor man, very poor; but sucha death has 
made him rich. He will need money no more. 
And another circumstance arises in my mind, as 
I think of his former frailties, he is beyond the 
reach of temptation. No misguiding and mis- 
guided friend will ask him up to take a drink, 
now. He freely gave up spirits to become a 
spirit himself. ‘The last week of his life was a 
signal instance of his affection and his heroism. 
Grief for his aunt and love for his wife induced 
him to sacrifice, first his liquor and then his life. 
Some of these little children with no shirt to 
their backs—no shoes to their feet-—can bear wit- 
ness that during these last days he came out, 
seemingly on purpose, to give them pennies. 
This was an affecting instance of his reforma- 
tion, for he might have purchased toddies with 
that very money. Butheis gone. We shall 
see him no more. Mrs. Bedelia Lightwing will 
see her Archimedes no more. But let her be 
reconciled. There are as good fish in—I mean, 
that, should she choose to take a future partner 
to her aching bosom, she may find that this blow 
is not so hard as it now seemeth, and that if she 
selects some pious man and uses her great pro- 
perty with discretion, she will be happier than 
ever, and be thankful for this her great afilic- 
tion.” 

Once or twice during the remarks of Mr. 
Yollup, Mrs. Lightwing was observed to bend 
suddenly and sob loudly over the coffin. The 
mourners thought it was grief, but in reality it 
was only to hide her husband, whose sides were 
convulsed with merriment, and who could not 
help laughing in his coffin. As she saw him 
wink, unseen she put her ear to the lid, and 
heard im whisper: 

‘* Bedelia, be sure and let me out of the tomb 
zarly to-night, and don’t forget my hat. I shall 
have to walk ten miles, so you may as well bring 
a lunch.” 

The services over, the unexampled procession, 
all a-foot, as by previous arrangement, was 
formed, the body carried to the car, and the long 
line, in single, double and triple file, presenting 
one of the most mo les imaginable, 
proceeded slowly to the ¢hurchyard. 

As the mourners were mostly hired, but little 
if any grief could be expected of them. On the 
contrary, most of them exhibited a very cheerful 
state of mind, as if they would gladly have got 
rid of all the rest of the world, at the same price 
ahead. Perhaps the most impressive feature of 
the procession, was the original item of a white 
banner, on which was inscribed in black letters, 
“ We shall never see the good man more.” It was 
borne by a big, barefooted boy, whose youthful 
companions, some of them in rags, were regaling 
themselves with nuts, apples and other fruits of 
the season. 

Arrived before the tomb of his relatives, the 
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dead. ‘It will save the trouble of dressing when 
I rise from the grave, and take my final depar- 


ture.” 

The news that Archimedes Lightwing had 
died suddenly, “ of general debility,” a reformed 
man, spread quickly through the village. 

The temperance people said that rum had 
killed him; but the topers said it was the lack 
of rum—“ he shouldn't have broken off so sud- 
denly, but tapered off.” 

Many were the visitors at the house, particu- 
larly as the widow was expected to be a rich 
woman very soon. But Mrs. Lightwing did not 
allow any visitors to see the body for more than 
two or three seconds apiece, for fear the corpse 
would laugh. 

The undertaker did not put him in his coffin. 
“My brother and another gentleman are to see 
to that,” said she. The man withdrew submis- 
sively; and as soon as he was gone Lightwing 
hopped in himself. 

“Fits like anew suit,” said he. ‘“ Board 
and clothes, too. Let me see. As I am a dead 
man, I suppose it is none of my business; but 
would you be good enough to tell me when I am 
to be buried ?” 

“ To-morrow afternoon,” said the widow. “ It 
is hot weather and I’m afraid you wont keep.” 

“ Will you likewise be kind enough to state, 
said the dead man, “if Iam likely to havea 
good large funeral ?” 

* Rest in peace,” replied the widow. “ My 
cousin Sally will see to that.” 

“Then I think I will stretch my limbs and 
have some supper,” said the defunct husband, 
and he leaped out of the coffin with an agility 
rarely known among corpses. ‘ Lock the door. 
Corpses never take tea with strangers.” 

Cousin Sally had been sent for and entrusted 
with the secret, and she had been out all day 
hunting for mourners. She had been charged 
by the corpse and the widow to speak in behalf 
of the latter, and to engage as many people, old 
and young of both sexes, at a dollar a head, no 
half-price for children, so long as they were old 
enough to walk—to come to the funeral—come 
as black as they could; and if they had no black 
suits, wear what they did have—“ tor everybody 
was coming,” such were Sally’s words—“ and 
Mrs. Lightwing was willing to pay for such a 
demonstration of general sympathy.” 

It is needless to add that the dollar did its 
work. They came in crowds. Never was such 
a dollar-ous funeral on record. At least three 
hundred people of all ages, conditions and ap- 





ys took a formal farewell look—that 
is to say, such of them as cared to; and then the 
coffin was carried in and the door closed and 
locked. ‘The procession dispersed, most of them 
hoping that the widow would enter upon her in- 
heritance in a day or two, that they might be paid 
for their respects. 

In the evening the sexton was surprised by 
a call from Sally, who asked for the key of the 
tomb, that she might go down and get aring 
which the widow recollected she had dropped 
within the tomb, into which the ecstacy of her 
grief had led her. 

The sexton grumbled, but couldn’t go himself, 
and so gave her the key, remarking that she was 
the boldest woman he ever saw. 

Within half an hour Mrs. Lightwing and Sally 
had hammered off the coffin-top, and out jumped 
Lightwing—all three hastening from the dismal 
place. * 

“ Wouldn’t stay in such a place again for a 
thousand fortunes!” muttered Archimedes, 
looking pale, and faint and wild, and putting on 
his hat. “ But I must not stay here. Good-by, 
wife, I’m off. Write to me in the city. Lose no 
time in taking possession of the property, and 
then come to me. Good-by.” 

And off he started, never more to be known 
among the inhabi of Peachdal 

Following his injunctions and finding their ruse 
completely successful at every point, the inher- 
itance in a few days passed formally into Mrs. 
Lightwing’s control; and the list of mourners 
having been paid, she hurried with Sally to her 
husband. Not a long time elapsed before the 
estate was wholly disposed of, and Sally, having 
been bounteously rewarded for her useful part at 
the funeral, Mr. and Mrs. Lightwing, with light 
hearts antl heavy purses, went on a trip of pleas- 
ure to the sunny South. 

Thus was Archimedes Lightwing born again. 
Thus, by an almost incredible ruse, had he foiled 
the will of his Aunt Fleshhappy; and if any 
farther corroboration of this story is required, it 
may be sought of the Lightwings themselves, 
by any who happen to light upon them. 








Fortitude is alone excited by exposure to those 
evils which are usually productive of the emo- 
tion of fear. This firmness of the mind resists 
dangers and sufferings, and is founded on a re- 
solution of the will to counteract or surmount 
those cowardly impressions, which terrific objects 
will infallibly make upon inferior minds, and to 
meet boldly the greatest dangers to which it may 
be exposed. 





USES OF ICE. 


In health no one ought to drink ice water, for 
it has occasioned fatal inflammations of the 
stomach and bowels, and sometimes sudden 
death. The temptation to drink it is very great 
in summer; to use it at all with any safety the 
person should take but a single swallow at atime, 
take the glass from the lips for half a minute, 
and then another swallow, and so on. It will 


Wester’s Virnic. 


One of our poets, a remarkably cadaverous-looking 
man, recited a — deecriptive of a country walk, in 
which the following couplet occurred : 

* The redbreast, with his furtive glance, 
Comes and looks at me askance ;''— 
upon which a wag exclaimed, ‘ Gad, if it had been a car- 
rion-crow, he would have stared you full in the face!"’—a 
remark so humorous and unexpected, that it was received 





be found that in this way it becomes di 
after a few mouthfuls. es 

On the other hand, ice itself may be taken as 
freely as possible, not only without injury but 
with the most striking advantage in dangerous 
forms of disease. If broken in sizes of a pea or 
bean, and swallowed as freely as practicable, 
without much chewing or crushing between the 
teeth, it will often be efficient in checking various 
kinds of diarrhaa, and has cured violent cases of 
Asiatic cholera. 

A kind of cushion of powdered ice kept to the 
entire scalp, has allayed violent inflammation of 
the brain, and arrested fearful convulsions in- 
duced by too much blood there. 

Water, as cold as ice can make it, applied free- 
ly to the throat, neck and chest with a sponge in 
croup, very often affords an almost miraculous 
relief, and if this be followed by drinking copious- 
ly of the same ice cold element, the wetted parts 
wiped dry and the child be wrapped up well in 
the bed clothes, it falls into a delightful and life- 
giving slumber. 

All’ inflammation, internal or external, are 
promptly subdued by the application of ice or 
ice water, because it is converted into steam and 
rapidly conveys away the extra heat, and also 
diminishes the quantity of blood in the vessels of 
the part. 

A piece of ice laid on the wrist will often arrest 
violent bleeding of the nose. 

To drink any ice-cold liquid at meals retards 
digestion, chills the body, and has been known 
to induce the most dangerous internal conges- 
tions. 

If ice is put in milk or on butter, and these 
are not used at the time, they lose their fresh- 
ness, and become sour and stale; for the essen- 
tial nature of both is changed, when once frozen 
and then thawed.—iull's Journal of Health. 





THE AUSTRALIAN BISHOP. 


The author of a recent work on life in Aus- 
tralia, tell the following story of the Episcopal 
Bishop of Sydney: He was riding out one even- 
ing in the neighborhood of Botany, when he saw 
a low-looking fellow sitting on a horse-trough 
outside a public house, and swearing most colon- 
ially at a potman who had brought him some- 
thing in a jug. Now this, low-looking fellow sit- 
ting swearing on the horse-trough was none other 
than a very rich member of council—one of those 
illiterate, attluent vulgarians so often met with in 
anew country; men as earthy, as rough, and as 
rich as nuggets. The bishop, startled by the vio- 
lent language, pulled up, like a good diocesan, 
and said, “My dear man, you shouldn’t swear 
like that. Here is a tract. Go home and read 
it.” “ Taste this bad ‘ bishop,’ old chap,” an- 
swered the sinner, holding him some mulled 
spiced claret, “ and tell me if you wouldn't swear. 
Here, try it, the —stuffisn’t tit for a hog.” “ No, 
thank, you,” said his lordship, smiling, and rode 
on. “Do you know who that tall slub is?” ask- 
ed the swearer of the potman, who was grinning 
behind the trough. “ Knowhim? I should think 
I did: he’s the Bishop of Sydney!” “Run 
after him, my boy ; tell him I’m sorry for swear- 
ing, and that if he’ll come back I'll stand a bot- 
tle of port.” “Do you know who that rough- 
looking fellow is, sitting on that horse-trough !” 
said the bishop, to a gentleman riding by. ‘ He, 
my lord? Why that’s Mr. F——d, the rich 
member of council. He gave £200 last week 
toward the new Cathedral.” 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Beneath July’s exulting sun 

What floral glories meet the eye— 
Enriched with orient perfume, 

And dazzling with every dye.—BaRNaaM. 











The Jasmine. 

We are told that a Duke of Tuscany was the first pos- 
sessor of the jasthine in Europe, and that he was so 
jealously fearful lest others should enjoy what he alone 
wished to possess, that strict injunctions were given to his 
gardener not to give a slip, not so much as a single flow- 
er, toany person. To this command the gardener would 
have been faithful, had not love wounded him by the 
sparkling eyes of a fair but portionless peasant, whose 
want ofa little dowry and his poverty alone kept them from 
the hymeneal altar. On tle birthday of his mistress he 
presented her with a nosegay, and to render the bouquet 
more acceptable, ornamented it with a branch of jasmine. 
The Povera Figlia, wishing to preserve the bloom of this 
new flower, put it into fresh earth, and the branch re- 
mained green all the year. In the following spring it 
grew, and was covered with flowers. It flourished and 
multiplied so much under the fe‘ ~ymph’s cultivation, 
that she was able to amass a little fortune from the sale of 
the precious gift which love had made her, when, with a 
sprig of jasmine in her breast, she bestowed her hand and 
wealth on the happy gardener of her heart. The Tuscan 
girls, to this day, preserve the remembrance of this ad- 
venture by invariably wearing a nosegay of jasmine on 
their wedding day; and they have a proverb which says, 
& young girl worthy of wearing this nosegay is rich enough 
to muke the fortune of a good husband. 


Rose-bugs. 

These troublesome insects are now committing their 
ravages, and you must commence a systematic war on 
them. Your whole available force must be mustered for 
the attack. Fill pitchers or tin cups with handles with 
hot water, and dexterously sweep the insects into it 
‘They are rapid in their motions an¢ hurry away when you 
approach, but perseverance will foil all their adroitness. 
If you have grape-vines in the garden, you must carefully 
examine the little delicate bunches of fruit, and clear them 
of these bugs. Their season is a brief one, but during it 
they do incalculable injury, if not checked. Almost any 
insects may be conquered if resolutely attacked. Sus- 
pend wide-mouthed bottles to your trees by wires twisted 
round the neck, half-filling them with molasses, vinegar 
and water. It is astonishing how many may be trapped 
in this way. 

Carnations. 

There is an immense veriety of carnations, many of 
them curious and highly prized by amateurs These 
new varieties are obtained with great difficulty. The com- 
mon kinds, however, are very beautiful. Carnations are 
divided into three classes: ‘ Fiakes,”’ ‘* Bizarres”’ and 
** Picotees.”’ Flakes have but two colors, and the stripes 
are large, going quite through the petals. Bizarres are 
variegated in irregular spots and stripes, and with not less 
than three colors. The Picotees have a white ground, 
spotted with searlet, red, purple and other colors 





Cardinal Flower. 

The Lobelia Cardinalis is a splendid flower, and should 
be cultivated in even a small garden. Its hue is of the 
intensest carmine. It requires arich moist soil, and needs 
frequent watering. 


Dahlias. 

Some dahlias flower this month, and they shouid be 
carefully attended to. A liberal supply of liqaid manure 
will ensure large and perfect flowers 





Cinerarias. 
These flowers are so beautiful and varied that they 
well repay cultivation. 





witha shout of laughter. 

Charles Matthews, at the recent Theatrical Fund Din- 
ner. said that Douglas Jerrold once said to him, that he 
did not despair of seeing the day when Matthews should 
Se found walking up Ludgate Hill on a muddy morning 
with a cotton umbrella, to invest funds in the Bank of 
England. ‘1am sorry to say,” continued Mr. Matthews, 
** that Douglas Jerrold did not live to see that vision real- 

-_ The only step that I have advanced towards it is, 
that I have bought the umbrella.” ’ 


A lawyer, who was sometimes forgetful, having been 
engaged to plead the cause of an offender, began by say- 
ing, ‘1 know the prisoner at the bar, and he bears the 
character of being a m i Jent 

1! Here body whispered to him that the 
prisoner was his client, when he immediately continued, 

But what great and goed man ever lived who was not 
calumniated by many of his cotemporaries?”’ 








SAR AAR AR ASA Sans cn 


id our readers ever hear the dry bon-mot of Talley- 
rand, which so took the conceit out of a young coxcomb 
at some table in Paris where he chanced to be dining. 
‘*My mother,” said the dandy, ‘was renowned for her 
beauty. She was certainly the handsomest woman | have 
ever seen.”’—** Ah,”’ said Talleyrand, looking him through 
and * taking his measure" at once, ‘it was your father, 
then, who was not good-looking!" 





Keep away from Muslin.—Boys, if you don't want to 
fall in love, keep away from muslin. You can no more 
play with those girls without losing your hearts, than 
you can play with gamblers without losing your money. 
The heart-strings of a woman, like the tendrils of a vine, 
are always io atin for something to cling to. The 
consequence is, that before you are going you are ** gone,”’ 
like a tot at an auction. J ripche sigs 


A stranger from the country observing an ordinary 
roller rule on the table, took it up, and inquiring its use, 
was answered, ** It was a rule for counting-nouses "’ ‘Too 
well bred, as he construed politeness, to ask unnecessar 
questions, he turned it over and over and up and down 
repeatedly, and at last in a paroxysm of baftied curiosity, 
inquired, ** How, in the name of wonder, do you count 
houses with this?” 


“Pray, madam, what do you charge for recovering an 
umbrella?” said Michael O'Flaherty from Tipperary, the 
other day, walking into an umbrella shop. * Let me see 
it,” was the reply. ** Ah, faith, and that’s just what I 
want to do; tor I’ve lost one, and I see you offer to re- 
cover them at a very small charge, so 1 was just thinking 
1 would get you to recover mine.” 


Treret, a Frenchman, was carried away from his home 
by the police of Paris at two in the mording, and impris- 
oned at the Bastile. After a confinement of several weeks, 
he inquired of an officer, ‘* Will you bave the goodness to 
tell ue for what crime | am shut up in this place?” The 
officer coolly replied, ‘1 think you have a great deal of 
curiosity.” 

HRSA AAA AAA nnn 

A gentleman travelling inside a coach was endeavoring, 
with cousiderable earnestness, to impress some argument 
upon & fellow-passenger who was seated in the same ve- 
hicle, and who appeared rather dull of apprehension. At 
length, being slightly irritated, he exclaimed, ** Why, sir, 
it’s as plain as A B U!”—* That may be,” quietly replied 
the other, ** but 1am D E F.” 


‘* A ship is called she,” says old Robinson, “ because a 
man kilows not the expense till he gets one; because they 
are useless without employment; because they look best 
when weil rigged ; because their value depends upon their 
age; because they are upright when in stays; because 
they bring news from abroad, and carry out news from 





The battle of Kohn, fought between the Austrians and” 
Prussians, was lost by the latter. Their king, iumedi- 
soldier 


de! n 
who had received a wound in his face, inquired,:\ In 
what beer shop did you get that scar?’’—** In one,”? ret) 
plied the soldier, ** where your majesty paid the reckoning.” 


“A worthy but poor minister,” writes a friend from 
the country, ‘* uested a loan of fifty dollars from the 
cashier of our bank ; and in the note requesting the favor, 
he said he would ‘ pay in ten days on the fuith of Abra- 
ham.’ The cashier returned word, that by the rules of 
the bank, the endorser must reside in the State.”’ 








A farce was produced in Bannister’s time under the 
title of ** Fire and Water.’ 

‘| predict its fate,” said he. 

“ What fate ?’’ whispered the anxious author at his side. 

“What fate?” said Bannister; ‘why, what can fire 
and water produce but a hiss?” 

Amr 

“You area great bore,” said an en: 
from his cham! 
nading his daughter half an hour—‘ you are a great 
bore,“und I think you mean to keep on boring till you 
get water, and there it is,” said he, emptying a pitcher 
full upon his head. 





“T require,’ said a of the tribe of Penobscot, 
“but three things to e me happy.’’—'* What is the 
first?”’ inquired a searcher of wisdom. ‘ Tobacco,’ was 
the reply. ** What is the second ?”’—-** Rum.”’—** Well, 
what is the third?” —‘* Why,” said the philosopher, “a 
little more rum.’’ 





A jester in the court of Francis I. complained that a 
great lord threatened to murder him, if he did not cease 
joking about him. ‘If he does so,” said the king, ‘I 
will nang him in five minutes after.”—‘ 1 wish your 
recy would hang him five minutes before,” replied the 
jester. 


“Ought we not to be ennobled for the virtues of our 
fathers?’ asked « defender of aristocracy. 

“ By the same rule, ought we not to be disgraced by 
their vices,’ replied a lady ; ‘‘ so if one man is hanged for 
his misdeeds, let all his posterity be hanged after him.”’ 


Felix M’Carthy, of the Kerry militia, was generally 
late on parade. 

** Ah, Felix,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ you are always last.” 

“ Be aisy, Sergeant Sullivan,” was his reply; ‘sure 
some one must be last.” 


A very awkward-looking public singer once told Ban- 
nister that his voice had been much improved since he 
swallowed, by accident, some train-oil. ** Ab,’’ rejoined 
Bannister, ** what a pity you did not swallow a dancing- 
master also!’’ 


A Californian writes that they have fire-flies so large in 
that interesting State, that they use them to cook by. 
They set the kettles on their hinder legs, which are bent 
for the purpose like pot-hooks. 


* Mother, I wish my doll was realized.”"—** Why, what 
do you mean?”’ her mother replied. ‘ Why,’' she said, 
** she has only glass eyes—I want her to have real eyes.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after thirteen years unequalled prosperity and populatig 
has become a ‘ household word” from Maine to Valifor- 
nis, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be # weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

(>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother of 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in « neat and beautiful style 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 

7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

CF It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
eighteen years editorial experience in Boston. 

C7 It contains in ite large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 

(7 It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(7 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for all that is beautiful and good in humanity 

It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 

4 = ars the home circle is almost incaicuiable 

ie te suggestive provoke in the young an ia 
quiring spirit, and odd to thar stores of knoviodes 

{> Its columns are free from politics and au jarring 
topics, its object being to make home y 

> It is for these rensons that it has ter years beus 00 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
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CHAPTER X‘ 
A SCENE WITH THE . 


Arrenr the empress had d: 
sengers, an idea occurred to |. 
ceeded to put into execution © 
which characterized her nat: 
ed Michael, Count Romanofi 
and confidant, to her presence 
ly been employed on confid: 


“ Michael,” said the cxa 
fleet horse in the stable 1” 

“ There isa gray Arab be 
ter, which is fleeter than the \ 

“It is well. Departing fr: 


Orloff. 

“It is important that y: 
before my messengers, if po: 

“ That may be dune, may 
ty. Lknowa short cut acr. 
lessens the distance by hal! 

“Excellent. Yet stay. 
here since my arrival, br 
The count must learn it 
Swear to me that you wil! 
and nothing more. If the e 
tions, refer him to me. 
signet-ring will pass yout 
unchallenged,” 


Michael gave the require. 
to the stable, where he sa 
gray Arab, and flinging 
dashed out of the courtys 

The noble animal had no 
days, and required no ur, 
matchless speed. After lew 
the count’s estate, the serf 
practicable only fur a sing! 
ing in a direct line to Kie! 
ered with hard, polished i 
courser made not a single 
he printed it with his flyin 
arrowy career, through « 
Michael caught a glimpse 
senger, and knew from t 
direction in which he 
should reach Kief befor 
checked his speed at the 
siguet-ring served as a tal 
shot through them, the »¢ 
reason of his headlong 
palace, he again exhibite 
ed that the count might |. 
of his arrival charged wit 
empress for his return by 

Count Romanoff, wh 
with impatience at his 
place which contained all 
instantly sought his serv 

“ What has chanced + 
Michael 1” said he. 

“ The empress will 
said the serf. “ Lane ® 
and he will soon place 


“Very well, Micha 
horse I rode hither and 
ple, and bring them be 

bie.” 

He flung himself in t 
at the full spood of his: 

The empress was | 
room at Komanoffck y, 
cage, when the rapid 
her that the noblemar 
had reached the court 


her furchead. 
“'Tis het she said, 
foot on the staircase 




























thrill of joy to my bea 
differen emotion. Y« 
agitated, He shall mv 
1 choose to reveal the: 








